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Reading, I hold, is indispensable—primarily, to keep 
me from being satisfied with myself alone; and besides, 
after I have learned what others have found out by their 
studies, to enable me to pass judgment on their discoveries 
and reflect upon discoveries that remain to be made. Read- 
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Seneca (Epistle 84). 
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A Borgia in Opera 


She made a pilgrimage 


When we think of Borgia we 
think of history. But the name lives 
today in its own right, as the name 
of St. Francis Borgia lived more 
than 300 years ago. Lucrezia Bori, 
operatic star, is known in her coun- 
try and ours; Catholics especially are 
proud of her. She is in the tradition 
of exquisite singing and cultured 
Catholicity. Convent-bred, she has 
been true to a reserved training. 
Her voice sings for itself. 

For 20 years and more Lucrezia 
Bori was one of the leading sopranos 
of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; and so rich was her voice, so 
finished her delivery, so lovable her 
personality, that in the mind of 
many a music critic and in the heart 
of many a music lover she was not 
merely one of the great sopranos, 
but queen of them all. That of her 
own accord she left the operatic 
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By FLORENCE GILMORE 
Condensed from The Ave Maria* 


stage may be proof of her wisdom; 
but who can fill the void which her 
retirement has left? 

Lucrezia Bori was born in Valen- 
cia, in 1887, the daughter of a 
colonel in the Spanish army, and 
descended from that old line of 
Latin nobility—the Borgias. She was 
a tot, only six years of age, when 
she first sang in public; but it was 
in Rome, when she was 21, that she 
made her real début, taking the part 
of Micaela in Carmen. At the time, 
her resources were slender; she could 
not afford to buy a costume, but 
made one herself, sewing between 
her hours of practice and rehearsal. 
She still has and still cherishes that 
dress. 

From the first, Rome applauded 
her; a little later Bologna and 
Naples became enthusiastic over the 
beauty of her voice; and when the 
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Metropolitan Opera Company made 
its only tour abroad, in 1910, Lu- 
crezia Bori appeared with it at Paris, 
singing the title role in Puccini's 
Manon Lescaut. Caruso and Amato 
were in the cast, and Toscanini con- 
ducted. 

Because Miss Bori was under con- 
tract to sing at La Scala in Milan 
throughout the next two winters, 
the Metropolitan could not then en- 
gage her permanently. It was only 
in 1912, on the opening night of 
the season, that she first appeared in 
this country singing as in Paris 
Manon Lescaut with Caruso, while 
Toscanini conducted the orchestra. 

At once New York took her to 
its heart; soon, all America loved 
her; and for two years she drank 
deeply the joy and triumph of phe- 
nomenal success. Unspoiled, Miss 
Bori went her studious way, adding 
roles to her repertoire and striving 
to improve both her acting and 
singing. 

For a time she appeared in the 
Tales of Hoffmann, in the role of 
Antonia, a plaintive little sufferer 
who longs to sing although her 
health forbids it, and whose efforts 
cause her death. So feelingly did 
Lucrezia play this part that tears 
sprang to the eyes of many a hard- 
ened opera goer. Before another 
season opened, the secret of her 
pathos was revealed: Antonia’s story 
has been real to her. She was hav- 
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ing alarming trouble with her own 
throat and feared her voice would 
be silenced. 

One specialist after another ad- 
vised the removal of a small growth 
which had formed on Miss Bori’s 
vocal chords. The operation was 
performed; and for weeks she was 
obliged to rest her voice even to the 
discipline of not speaking above a 
whisper. At length she was given 
permission to sing, but her voice 
was gone. 

The doctors told her not to de- 
spair; to try again after another 
month, and probably all would be 
well. Miss Bori did try again after 
one month, after two, and after 
three, and every time the result was 
failure. She was heartbroken; her 
singing had been to her work, joy, 
vocation. “It was the end of the 
world to me,” she has since said. 
“If I could not sing, what was I to 
do? I did not know how to be 
anything but an opera singer.” 

The Metropolitan did not cancel 
its contract with her, but continued 
to hope for her return. However, 
another season found her “still 
croaking like a forlorn little crow.” 
She submitted to a second operation. 
It was no more successful than the 
first. An incident of those trying 
days which Miss Bori remembers 
gratefully was a visit which Mme. 
Melba paid her, to tell her how she, 
too, after having sung for two years, 
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had lost her voice completely, to 
have it return, at last, stronger and 
sweeter than before. 

Two things Miss Bori determined 
to do, and both of them were wise. 
Realizing that her voice depended 
much upon the condition of her 
health, she began to swim, to play 
tennis, to ride horseback. She rested, 
she read novels instead of studying, 
and took long walks in preference 
to remaining indoors to pore over 
operatic scores. Better: she prayed. 
All her life she had loved St. Francis 
of Assisi, “the singing servant of 
Christ”; and to the gentle Francis 
she went to win back her voice. 

“I resolved to pray as I had never 
done before,” she told later; “and I 
vowed that if St. Francis helped me 
I would model my life on his as 
closely as the conditions of a mod- 
ern world would permit. I prayed 
constantly, and finally I made a pil- 
grimage, barefooted, to his shrine. 
At the conclusion of my novena I 
prostrated myself on the dusty floor 
before his image.” 

St. Francis did not resist her 
pleading; Miss Bori’s prayers were 
swiftly and generously answered. 
Once more, half afraid, she tried to 
sing; then cabled that very day to 
the Metropolitan that she would 
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return to them the next season. On 
coming back to this country she 
found her fame had grown as it 
might never have done if she had 
known only success. The public no 
longer admired only her beauty and 
her exquisite voice, they liked her 
grit; and the 15 years which have 
passed since that triumphant return 
have deepened admiration and lik- 
ing into affection. No singer in 
America is more widely loved than 
she, or is more deeply revered, be- 
cause she has kept faithfully the 
promise made to her friend, the 
gleeman of Assisi. Like him she 
loves and befriends the poor and the 
humble; and her ideals, like his, are 
not earthbound. World-famous, she 
does not seek the limelight. 

When Lucrezia Bori retired from 
opera, she explained, “I always said 
that I would sing until I was 45. 
I am now 48; but circumstances 
obliged me to stay on. The opera 
was facing disaster; so I waited, and 
devoted myself to the cause of keep- 
ing the Metropolitan alive.” When 
the future of the Metropolitan ap- 
peared to be safe, she felt free to 
leave it. Reluctantly all music lovers, 
and especially all Catholic ones, said 
farewell to Lucrezia Bori, one of the 
great Borgias. 


+448 2o+- 


The great thing is to be simple. But it is so hard to be simple. 


—Pascal. 








Night in an Igloo 


By PAUL C. O'CONNOR, S.J. 


Condensed -from Jesuit Missions* 


The time of the Equinox in Alas- 
ka is one of turbulent weather 
changes. The trail during this sea- 
son can be as smooth as glass or as 
soft and sticky as dough. On the 
former the musher exults like a 
racer, on the latter his sentiments 
are best left unsaid! 

Through all of March I watched 
these lightning changes of weather. 
It was impossible to travel except 
for occasional rabbit drives or to 
visit tundra villages in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Akulurak. Needless 
to say, I missed the crisp days of 
February with their cold freshness 
and the star-spangled nights rib- 
boned with flashes of Northern 
Lights. Anyway, I had to visit my 
scattered flock and give them a 
chance to make their Easter duties. 
I was to find out that the first of 
April is not called the feast of fools 
without reason. 

I left St. Mary’s Mission here at 
Akulurak in a dense fog. It was 
fairly cold and soon the fog coated 
our parkees, our eyebrows and eye- 
lashes with frost. It stood out on 
the fur of my Malemutes giving 
them the appearance of huge silver 
foxes. I hit a good pace over the 
hard trail, but at that was soon 


Missioner mushes 


caught by three teams going on a 
seal hunt. To one sled was strapped 
a kayak to be used in the open sea. 
I was really sorry that I was not 
going with them. However, we 
were to be together for about 14 
miles. Dogs like company, as well 
as man, and always go faster when 
they have the scent of dogs ahead 
of them on the trail. 

As we neared the Bering Sea the 
fog became denser. We did not 
mind it since the trail was easy to 
follow and, if the fog melted, we 
would have the sun and a very soft 
trail in consequence. Before long my 
Eskimo friends turned off sharply 
to the sea. I kept on alone. Not a 
sound except the soft patter of dog 
feet, the swinging of harness and 
the silence. Just ahead of me was 
a big mound of snow. It was an 
igloo. 

The usual habitation of the Eski- 
mo off the beaten trail of the Yukon 
is a frame house consisting of logs 
or old boards gathered from any- 


‘where and everywhere. These rude 


timbers are braced and arched and 
mud blocks are thrown over them. 
As a rule they are not above six 
feet high in the center. The floor 
is either the earth itself or a few 
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rough boards. The entrance is a 
little tunnel made out of ice blocks. 
There is a lone window generally 
on the south side of the slanting 
roof. It is sometimes of glass, more 
often of seal or whale gut. It is 
really surprising how much light 
comes through a window only a 
foot and a half square placed as 
a skylight. 

In soft weather the igloo is a mis- 
erable and a very damp lodging. I 
have been in several when it was 
necessary to erect the summer tent 
inside the igloo to keep the bed 
clothing from getting soaked. In 
very cold weather, especially when 
a northern blast is raging over the 
tundra, they are at their best. They 
are completely imbedded underneath 
the snow, airtight and requiring 
very little to heat them. Ventilation 
of course is out of the question. 
Sanitation is not observed with that 
scrupulous care which characterizes 
Dutch housewives. Still, I have 
often remarked that an Eskimo is 
much cleaner, fresher looking, and 
careful of clothing and footwear, by 
far, than a white man flung in the 
same conditions for any length of 
time. I must confess that I feel 
nothing but an amused tolerance 
for those whites who come to Alas- 
ka for a year and write voluminous- 
ly about the habits of a people 
whose language and psychology of 
life they have scarcely touched. In- 


variably they speak of the filthy 
habits of the Eskimo. Let them look 
around and see for themselves how 
the whites, when they have been 
transplanted in the same conditions, 
have fared against that perpetual 
war of the elements which is the 
miserable lot of the tundra Eskimo. 

The barking of the dogs is the 
only sign those within the igloo 
have of the approach of a stranger. 
At the approach of my team the 
inmates at once appeared. 

I crawled through the entrance 
tunnel. Water was dripping from 
the ice blocks; the day was begin- 
ning to turn warm. I stepped down 
into the lowly habitation of one of 
Akulurak’s first school girls—Lucy. 
I was glad to see that her house was 
clean and that her children were 
well booted. I can tell at once what 
kind of a mother a youngster has 
simply by looking at his seal skinned 
boots. A good mother, though she 
has seven or eight children, has 
them all well shod. 

On the trail again soft weather 
enveloped us. I needed neither 
parkee nor beaver cap. Sun glasses 
were now of prime necessity to keep 
from going blind in the terrific 
glare of the sun on the immaculate 
snow. Our sled sank down. The 
trail was heavy and sticky. Gone 
now was the thrill of mushing; 
gone, too, was the romantic, the 
majestic North—instead, the ener- 
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vating heat of the Tropics deadened 
our spirits, dulled our senses. The 
dogs no longer sprang witi: elastic 
step over the trail. Their tails were 
no longer held high. The heavily 
furred creatures drooped and gasped 
and perspired freely through their 
mouths. The Alaska dog never 
sweats. His skin is nonporous. 

A couple of more hard miles and 
we were at Kanyak. It is impossible 
to sneak up and surprise a village, 
no matter how far down it is buried 
in the snow. The bark of dogs long 
in advance heralded the coming of 
a strange team. All the children ran 
forward to meet me as I slowly 
plowed through the heavy snow. Of 
course I have long since stolen the 
hearts of these lads with candy. 

I had already determined to spend 
the night, not only on account of 
the condition of the dogs, but also 
to give several old Akulurak chil- 
dren a chance to approach the sacra- 
ments. While the boys were un- 
hitching my dogs I made a hasty 
tour of the village. In one igloo I 
found a mother skinning a seal. 
The igloo itself was small and parts 
of seal were lying everywhere. There 
was hardly room here to stand, let 
alone for my husky bulk to sleep. 
While taking a view of the situation 
I marveled at the dexterity of three 
tiny Eskimo girls who were assist- 
ing their mother in the dismember- 
ment of the seal. Blood was all 


over their hands and clothes. They 
didn’t mind, in fact bubbled with 
enthusiasm over a task that was 
even then making me long for the 
freshness of outside. I stooped along 
the passageway to a neighboring 
igloo. There were five children in 
narrow quarters. One new arrival 
put up a strong protest at my en- 
trance. No, it was out of the ques- 
tion for me to lodge there. 

My next igloo was a two-room 
affair. In the anteroom there arose 
a combination of scents, each crowd- 
ing for prominence—fish, seal, rab- 
bits, and an infinite array of old 
boots. I passed through quickly! 
The living room was quite respect- 
able as igloos go. The floor was 
clean and so were the dishes. I im- 
mediately peeled off my parkee and 
made myself at home. After a light 
lunch of boiled black fish, I gath- 
ered the children for a review of 
their Innuit prayers. In the evening, 
singing, rosary and confessions fol- 
lowed in order. My sleeping bag 
was finally unrolled and soon I was 
asleep on a mattress of rude boards. 

The igloo was packed for Mass 
the next morning. My six feet were 
here again a nuisance. Poor venti- 
lation and the excessive heat which 
naturally rose to the small arched 
region of the ceiling made me dizzy. 
In no time I was again on the sticky 
trail. In Alaska heat is our worst 
enemy as well as our best friend. 








Can America Stay Out of War? 


Another 21,000 millionaires? 


The threat of war in Europe is 
more imminent than during the 
years immediately preceding the 
World War. The governments of 
three powerful nations—Germany, 
Italy and Japan—are determined to 
change the status quo, to provide 
for populations straining their pres- 
ent boundaries and to secure more 
commanding positions in world af- 
fairs. Since they feel unable, in the 
present lack of any effective inter- 
national machinery for the alloca- 
tion of unused territory to nations 
urgently needing it to attain these 
ends by pacific means, they have 
turned to military and naval arma- 
ment on a gigantic scale. 

Other nations, alarmed at the 
threat to their own security, enter 
the race. Russia and France have 
kept step with Germany and Italy. 
Great Britain, somewhat behind, has 
now undertaken the most staggering 
rearmament program for peace time 
in all her history, to cost the English 
taxpayer one-fourth of his entire in- 
come. 

Relying upon the might of the 
mailed fist, governments place little 
confidence in treaties and are frank- 
ly skeptical of the effectiveness of 
pacific agencies of justice. The 
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By JOHN A. O’BRIEN, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Condensed from the pamphlet* 


demonstrated ineffectiveness of the 
League of Nations to prevent war 
is ominous. International anarchy is 
the fertile breeding ground of war. 

The pagtisanship of various na- 
tions in the Spanish civil war has 
increased danger of a general Euro- 
pean war. The internal strife in 
China has magnified the peril of 
armed hostilities between Japan and 
Russia. The spark of an incident 
is all that is needed to set the world 
aflame. 

It is important for the citizens of 
our country to remember three im- 
portant facts: 

1. The rights of belligerents and 
neutrals still remain undefined. 

2. In case of a prolonged general 
war, each belligerent will again set 
itself up as a judge of its own acts. 

3. When a belligerent has to 
choose between the starvation of its 
people and the disregarding of the 
commercial rights of a neutral, it 
will choose the latter every time. 

A further danger threatening to 
embroil the U. S. in war arises from 
the conviction of many idealists that 
this country should take up arms 
against fascism and naziism in de- 
fense of democracy. This is strongly 
reminiscent of the slogans summon- 
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ing us into the World War; crush 
the autocracy of Prussian militarism; 
wage a war to end war; make the 
world safe for democracy. 

If another great war breaks out 
in Europe and Asia, it is of the ut- 
most importance that the people of 
the U. S. have one supreme and 
unshakable conviction—to keep out 
of that conflict. 

Refusal to enter a war in Europe 
or in Asia is elementary common 
sense. It is patriotism of the highest 
type to sacrifice commercial interests 
to keep the U. S. out of all future 
wars. 

What is needed to keep our coun- 
try out of a general war in Europe 
and Asia? Neutrality legislation 
which will prevent mistakes of the 
past—insisting on the right of our 
merchants to sell ammunition to 
belligerents, on the right of Ameri- 
can citizens to travel on belligerent 
ships in war zones. Fortunately the 
need for such legislation is now gen- 
erally recognized. 

After all, we are not called on to 
pass judgment on every European 
quarrel. Let us remain absolutely 
neutral, and let all the world know 
beforehand that such neutrality is 
mandatory. By such a policy of rig- 
orous unwavering neutrality, we can 
keep out. 

Industries which are most severely 
injured by wartime embargoes 
might well be assisted by govern- 
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ment subsidies. It seems only fair 
that losses, resulting from restriction 
of foreign trade in the interests of 
the national welfare should be borne 
by all the people. Whatever such 
subsidies might total, we know from 
the last war that they would be only 
a small fraction of the cost of our 
entrance into a world conflict. 

The new permanent neutrality 
bill, signed by the President on May 
I, 1937, continues previous manda- 
tory bans on furnishing of loans, 
credits, arms and implements of war 
to belligerents. It forbids U. S. citi- 
zens to travel on belligerent vessels, 
except as provided by the President, 
and forbids the arming of U. S. 
merchant vessels. The bill’s prime 
new feature, down for a two-year 
tryout, is its provision putting all 
trade with nations at war on a “cash 
and carry” basis, i. e., requiring the 
purchaser to collect and pay for 
goods in U. S. ports. 

The prevailing policy of the U. S. 
Navy is based on the old conception 
of neutrality which considered the 
government under obligation to pro- 
tect lives and safeguard property of 
American citizens in all parts of 
the earth. If the foreign policy of 
our government, however, is based 
on the Kellogg Pact, the Good 
Neighbor policy, and the neutrality 
legislation recently adopted, then 
the army and navy requirements 
should be determined in the light 
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of the needs of adequate defense of 
our own territory and not the pro- 
tection of our interests abroad. 

The late Admiral Sims presented 
the alternatives: “It is a choice of 
profit or peace. . . . Our trade as a 
neutral must be at the risk of the 
trader. Our army and navy must 
not be used to protect this trade. 
We cannot keep out of war and at 
the same time enforce the freedom 
of the seas... .” 

“It is one thing,” points out the 
Emergency Peace Committee, “to 
ask taxpayers for funds with which 
to maintain a navy adequate to de- 
fend our own shores, but it is an 
entirely different thing to ask them 
to support a navy powerful enough 
to fight in European or Asiatic 
waters. 

“Thus it is imperative that the 
official policy of the navy be changed 
basically. Congress and not the 
Navy Department should determine 
the foreign policy of the nation and 
decide the purpose for which the 
armed forces are to be used.” 

There must be other adjustments, 
of an economic character, to relieve 
tensions that lead to war. While re- 
quirements of national honor are 
most frequently alleged as cause of 
war, the real cause lurking behind 
the moral reasons assigned is usually 
economic—the need for raw ma- 
terials, markets, territories and colo- 
nies. The growth of industrialism 
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has increased the interdependence 
of nations. In the national reaction 
agaimst economic strangulation are 
nurtured antagonisms which breed 
the spirit of war. 

Take Germany, Italy and Japan. 
While highly industrialized they are 
sadly deficient in essential raw ma- 
terials. These needed resources 
abound in the territories of Great 
Britain, Soviet Russia, France and 
the U. S. But they have been ren- 
dered largely inaccessible because of 
high tariff walls erected by the fa- 
vored nations to protect their advan- 
tages. 

The fact is that lowering barriers 
to international trade, permitting the 
easier flow of goods, would not only 
render needed raw materials acces- 
sible and thus lessen the frictions 
that lead to war, but would ulti- 
mately make for greater economic 
prosperity for all concerned. 

Through sad experience we have 
learned the monumental folly of 
seeking to build prosperity upon the 
basis of war. It destroys, but it does 
not create; it erects nothing but 
jealousies and hatreds that smoulder 
and flame for generations. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, made public its 
report, in which he cited the appall- 
ing cost of the war and pointed out 
what could have been done for man- 
kind with such resources. After 
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quoting the Congressional Record 
of Jan. 13, 1928, that the World 
War cost 30,000,000 lives and $400,- 
000,000,000 in property, he added: 

“With that amount we could have 
built a $2,500 house and furnished 
this house with $1,000 worth of 
furniture, and placed it on five acres 
of land worth $100 an acre and 
given all this to each and every fam- 
ily in the U. S., Canada, Australia, 
England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Germany and 
Russia. 

“After doing this there would 
have been enough money left to 
give to each city of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants and over in all the countries 
named a $5,000,000 library and a 
$10,000,000 university. Out of the 
balance we could still have sufficient 
money to set aside a sum at 5 per 
cent interest which would pay for all 
time to come a $1,000 yearly salary 
each for an army of 125,000 teach- 
ers, and in addition to this pay the 
same salary to each of an army of 
125,000 nurses.” 

There is urgent need for the 
establishment of an_ international 
tribunal which will solve by peace- 
ful adjudication the disputes of na- 
tions. Law is as essential among 
nations as among individuals. 

The effort to break through inter- 
national anarchy has resulted in the 
League of Nations and the World 
Court. It is unfortunate that the 
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victors in the World War have re- 
garded the League as an instrument 
to keep the conquered nations in 
economic subjection and to preserve 
the status quo. If the dominant 
powers would shift the emphasis 
from articles 10 and 16 to article 19, 
which opens the way for peaceful 
changes, the League would become 
an instrument of power for peace. 

On May 7, 1935, Senator Pope 
of Idaho introduced a resolution in 
the Senate providing for the accept- 
ance of membership in the League 
of Nations on the following terms: 

“(1). That the obligation of the 
Pact of Paris, not to resort to war 
as an instrument of national policy, 
is recognized as the fundamental 
and guiding principle of the Cove- 
nant; and 

“(2). That the provisions of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 
relating to cooperation in the pre- 
venting of war, shall not be inter- 
preted as obligating the U. S. to 
adopt measures which might involve 
the use of armed force; and that the 
decision as to what action shall be 
taken by the U. S. in case the peace 
of nations is threatened or violated 
shall rest with the Government of 
the U. S. according to the Constitu- 
tion.” 

It is difficult to see why we should 
not enter under such terms. Our 
continued refusal constitutes a vital 
weakness in the League and an ob- 
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stacle to the efforts of humanity to 
substitute law and order for the 
anarchy that has so long prevailed. 
Likewise our membership in the 
World Court would increase its 
effectiveness as an agency for solv- 
ing problems by reason and intelli- 
gence instead of the age-old method 
of slaughter. 

The investigations of the U. S. 
Senate and the British Parliament 
have revealed the shocking practices 
of munition manufacturers in coin- 
ing the blood of their countrymen 
into exorbitant war profits. During 
the war, the price of DuPont stock, 
for example, rose from $20 to $1,000 
per share. In 1917 Bethlehem Steel 
paid a dividend of 200 per cent. Sta- 
tistics of the U. S. Treasury show that 
69,000 men made more than $3,000,- 
000,000 over and above their normal 
income during the war, producing 
21,000 new American millionaires. 
The nationalization of the munitions 
industry would eliminate this sort 
of profiteering: 


CAN AMERICA STAY OUT OF WAR? II 


One of the striking disclosures 
brought about by the Senate Muni- 
tions Investigation was the existence 
of the War Industries Mobilization 
Plan. It was developed by a com- 
mission of six experts working 16 
years and had received the approval 
of the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy. Briefly, it provides for uni- 
versal conscription of all man-power 
and the detailed regimentation of 
the entire productive mechanism of 
the nation. Lowering the draft age 
from 21 to 18, it specifies no upper 
limit. It deprives civilian labor of 
all freedom of action, placing all 
workers of 18 and over under mili- 
tary control and subjecting them to 
court-martial. It authorizes rigid 
censorship of the press. The Plan 
is a distinct threat to the freedom 
of our citizens and seems well cal- 
culated to carry our nation far to- 
ward a military dictatorship. 

In contrast to this dangerous plan, 
the Senate Munitions Committee 





Average Net Profits 























1910-1913 1915-1918 
U. S. Steel. $105,331,000 $239,653,000 
DuPont _ 6,092,000 58,076,000 
Bethlehem Steel 6,840,000 49,427,000 
Anaconda Copper. 10,649,000 34,549,000 
Utah Copper 5,776,000 21,622,000 
American Smelt. 11,566,000 18,602,000 
Republic Iron 4,177,000 17,548,000 
International Mercantile Marine... 6,690,000 14,299,000 
Si at Sar Lae 6,954,000 21,700,000 
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recommended that “Congress put a 
limitation upon its powers and sub- 
mit a national referendum at the 
election in 1938 on the military draft 
of men for service outside conti- 
nental America.” This is right. It 
is surely high time that the power 
be taken from Congress and from 
the governments of all nations to 
conscript the bodies of men for 
service in foreign lands. “I’ve been 
a soldier all my life,” said General 
Smedley Butler. “They can put me 
in jail or do anything they want 
with me, but I'll never carry a rifle 
beyond the borders of the U. S. 
again.” 

Such is the sentiment not only of 
the overwhelming majority of the 
people of our country but of every 
nation in the world. It is high time 


we carry out the suggestion of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to regard the nation 
that sends its soldiers across the 
boundary line into another country 
as the “aggressor,” the violator of its 
sworn oath in the Kellogg Pact, 
and the common enemy of the civ- 
ilized world. 

There is need for a recognition 
of the unity of all peoples and of the 
sanctity of the human personality. 

Church and synagogue stand 
united in proclaiming the funda- 
mental truths of the Fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, and 
the essential unity of the human 
family. Together they proclaim that 
jingoistic nationalism and the insti- 
tution of war deny these truths and 
threaten every value which religion 
seeks to conserve. 


oa niga 


Not a single American pacifist, so far as I know, has ever protested 
against the butchery of priests and nuns by the Spanish Loyalists, nor was 
there a word of complaint when only the other day the Russian crusaders 


began bombing Korean villages. 


It is infamous and against God for the U. S. to sell scrap iron and 
other such victuals of war to the Japs, but equally infamous and against 
God for the U. S. to refuse to sell airships to the Spanish Loyalists. 

At the moment most of them (the pacifists) happen to be pinks; ergo, 
the Russian cut-throats are defenders of democracy. In precisely the same 
sense, and to the same extent, cats are defenders of rats. 


One even hears that the Barcelona liquidators are democrats. In other 


words, syndicalists, anarchists and Communists are democrats. 


other words, the Pope is a Baptist. 


In yet 


H. L. Mencken quoted in Our Sunday Visitor (28 Aug. ’38). 

















Wind in China 


lt was a depressingly hot and 
humid day: I went to the St. Fran- 
cis Xavier Memorial Chapel to see 
what the rain had done and re- 
turned exhausted by the heat. Along 
about noon the wind turned to the 
north and began to blow a parching 
blast, that savored of the Siberian 
desert, over the island. 

The barometer had steadily, but 
almost imperceptibly, begun to drop. 
The sun went down with a fiery, 
threatening glow, and the wind held 
in the north; the villagers began to 
dig their boats down into the sand. 
No doubt about it, a good blow 
was working up. 

We went over every window and 
door in the house and church to 
secure the fastenings, and hoped the 
morning would see it all well past. 
But not so. We tossed through the 
night and arose early to find the 
sky overcast, and the north wind, 
dry as ever, growing in strength. 
By ten o'clock a fitful, spitting rain- 
fall began, and over a hundred sail- 
ing craft rounded the point, coming 
in before the wind with only the 
slightest bit of foresail spread, never- 
theless making a terrific speed. 

At noon we could still dodge in 
and out without getting very wet, 


Typhoon 


By C. F. BURNS, M.M. 


Condensed from Sancian Island Post* 


enjoy the awful grandeur of an 
angry sea, and return the profound 
bows of some mighty trees nearby. 
By two o’clock—high tide—the sea 
was furious. The wind whipped the 
crests away and flung them high 
into the air, while heaven and earth 
howled defiance at each other. Our 
house boys peeked out and ventured 
to shout at us, “It’s a pretty bad 
typhoon.” 

I was at the front gate, trying to 
catch a glimpse of two steamers 
anchored in the bay, which the toss- 
ing waters obscured, when suddenly 
a strange feeling crept over me. I 
became frightened. It did not seem 
safe in thé shelter of the stone gate- 
way, so watching my chance I 
dodged into the house. 

Father Farnen met me at the 
door. “Did you hear it?” he said. 
“The chapel windows are gone.” 

It was serious now. We moved 
the blessed Sacrament into the sac- 
risty, stripped the altar during a tor- 
rent of rain, and rushed out to brace 
each door against the awful wind. 
This was hardly finished when, with 
a mighty crash and clattering, tiles 
from the chapel roof were hurled 
down on the lower roof over our 
heads. Our rooms—deluged. But 


*Sancian Island, Canton, China. Jan. 1, 1938. 
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no time for that now! The sacristy 
window had just blown out into 
the yard, and things there were 
whirling. One corner of the dining 
room was still fairly dry, so we car- 
ried in vestments, sacred vessels and 
linens, and covered them with a 
rubber sheet. But the blessed Sacra- 
ment! We could not promise a safe, 
much less fitting place for the sacred 
Species, so I quickly donned a cas- 
sock, surplice and stole, and con- 
sumed it. 

All the while the tiles were clat- 
tering down, and the rooms were 
running with water and covered 
with plaster. The roaring of the 
wind was most frightening; the 
awful power of it fairly crushed 
one. With fearful hearts we finally 
dodged upstairs to save a few things, 
but it was not safe. I seized the 
barometer as though it were dia- 
bolical and pushed it inside the 
desk. It had fallen to the bottom 
and was lodged there. How much 
more it might have dropped, I do 
not know. For half an hour there 
was a distinct and increasing depres- 
sion on the eardrums before each 
fresh blast of the wind. I took the 


crucifix and made the Sign of the © 


Cross against that terrible north 
wind. Then we went below and 
saw it out together. By and by the 
wind swung to the southeast, the 
torrents of rain doubled and tripled, 
and the danger was past. It was 





October 


dark and late. We found a spot to 
lie down for the night. 

The scene next morning was in- 
describable. The altar was smashed, 
the chapel unroofed and window- 
less. We carried a table to the other 
side of the house and fixed it up 
to say Mass. Thanks be to God 
we were safe among the ruins; it 
seemed as though several tons of 
building materials had been put 
through some giant crusher and 
turned out over the place like rain. 
On my way over the hills I saw 
one village in which every house 
was damaged, many unroofed, and 
some beaten to the ground. 

Down in the harbor a score or 
more of big sailing junks were cap- 
sized and under water. More than 
100 lives were lost off the various 
boats. Many bodies were washed 
out to sea and never seen again, 
while others were thrown up along 
the shore and left there to rot. It 
was eight days before I could secure 
a boat for love or money, or get 
anyone to bury them. Every last 
man, woman and child had gone 
salvage mad, and they were all down 
in the harbor with their boats, div- 
ing for goods from the wrecked 
vessels. 

We were able to bury 12 corpses, 
though they were in a terrible con- 
dition by the time we got to them. 

But the building! Aren’t we go- 
ing to repair it? We certainly are, 
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but it is going to take a pretty to Pakkai and lay our plight before 
penny. Perhaps we should have the Bishop. We know he hasn’t 
gone in for salvaging with the much, but he can’t leave us out in 
others; but, since we didn’t, I guess _ the cold and rain. It was an ill wind 
the only thing to do is to go down that blew nobody good. 


Oriental Justice 


In one of the graveyards in the heart of China there stood a venerable 
mulberry tree on a portion of land belonging to a rich man. This man 
had two envious neighbors, claiming (on account of their poverty) the right 
to the mulberry tree. They were unscrupulous fellows and the rich man, 
the rightful owner of the tree, to avoid further molestation, offered them 
$20. They found this sum too small and began to heap abusive language 
on him. 


One of the two conspirators swallowed a good dose of opium, and, 
stimulated by the poison he had taken, he again publicly insulted his rich 
neighbor, using very filthy language; he then tried to incite his companion 
to take some action against their victim; seeing he could not prevail over 


his friend he slew him with a club and then dropped dead himself. 


Now, we would think, matters would end. But not so in the East! 
Relatives of the two dead men accused the rich man, since he, by offering 
merely $20 had unwillingly been the “cause” of the two premature deaths. 
Mediators stepped in; the process was arrested at a preliminary stage in a 
lower court of justice, and a compromise was arranged on the following 
terms: the rich man was to pay the extremely high burial costs of the two 
men, who were laid to rest amid a hypocritical display of honor, in costly 
cofins. This was followed by a sumptuous meal with extensive use of 
opium. The rich man was to hand over as indemnification to the “be- 
reaved” families the sum of $400, and in addition 13 acres of good land, 
besides, of course, defraying all the expenditures on the part of officials and 
witnesses. The tree was later sold for $80. 


J. Koehler, $.V.D., in The Christian Family and Our Missions (March, ’38). 








Irreligion Is the 
By ARNOLD LUNN 


Condensed from The Universe* 


The culture of medieval Europe 
was the flower of a philosophy in 
which freedom was safeguarded by 
restraint. Private property was pro- 
tected by a philosophy of social safe- 
guards which condemned “the pur- 
suit of wealth for its own sake.” 

Christianity is a system not of 
uncompromising vetoes but of bal- 
The Church de- 
nounced avarice but defended the 
legitimacy of private property 
against the predecessors of modern 
Communists. She endeavored not 
to abolish but to restrain the profit 
motive by determining the prin- 
ciples of that Just Price which 
should be fair to merchant, worker 
and consumer. She condemned 
adultery and fornication, but de- 
fended the purity of marital rela- 
tions against the Cathari who con- 
demned sex as intrinsically unclean. 
She condemned drunkenness, but 
refused to follow the Manichee in 
his condemnation of wine. She 
strove for peace, but she parted 
from the extremer pacifists in her 
attempts to define the exacting con- 
ditions which justified war or rebel- 
lion. 

The Christian ethic is, and has 


always been too exacting for the 


anced restraints. 


Opium 


Monkeys go behind bars 


“average sensual man,” but high 
standards are not necessarily value- 
less because few people attain them. 
There must always be a lag between 
preaching and practice, and where 
standards are lowered, the practice 
is correspondingly lowered. 

Within the framework of restraint 
the Christian life flowers in an or- 
dered freedom, all the more precious 
by contrast with the enslavement of 
mind and body imposed by atheistic 
Communism. It is not self-control 
but self-indulgence which is the 
enemy of liberty. 

The abandonment of self-control, 
which disguises itself as a crusade 
for freedom, has flavored the word 
“restraint” with a sense of diminu- 
tion. We are beginning to forget 
that restraints often serve to canalize 
power and to prevent the weak dis- 
integration of force. As it nears the 
sea, the Rhone, which in the past 
often wasted its energy in diffuse 
floods, now flows in a strong stream 
between restraining banks which 


’ engineers have strengthened and re- 


inforced. 

It is a tired and enfeebled civili- 
zation which chafes at restraints. 
The most striking characteristic of 
Medieval Europe was the dynamic 


*184 Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. Aug. 12, 1938. 
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energy which drew strength from 
a Christian source. Bergson, by race 
a Jew, and by conviction far re- 
moved from Christianity, praises 
“the energy and audacity, the power 
both to conceive and to realize, 
which is the characteristic of the 
great Christian saints. One has only 
to remember,” he continues, “all 
that was accomplished in the realm 
of action by St. Paul, St. Theresa, 
St. Catherine of Siena, St. Francis 
or St. Joan of Arc.” 

The modern revolt against that 
great culture which was moulded by 
Christianity assumes many forms, 
economic, ethical and artistic. The 
enduring element in these protean 
shapes is the appeal to sloth. 

The basic cause of the revolt 
against civilization is a failure of 
nerve. Cowardice is first cousin to 
sloth, for it is the coward who 
shirks the difficulties of moral and 
intellectual problems. 

From the difficulties of self-con- 
trol the escapist flies to the gospel 
of Free Love, a gospel which bears 
unwitting testimony to the rejected 
code, for the freedom which it pro- 
claims is not the freedom to love, 
but freedom from the twinges of a 
conscience which even the opium of 
a bogus philosophy cannot wholly 
anesthetize. 

There is a close connection be- 
tween lazy living and lazy thinking. 
Verbosity and indolence are the dis- 





tinguishing characteristics of revolu- 
tionary literature. 

If Marx is quoted against me, I 
reply that mental indolence deprived 
him of the rewards of his laborious 
researches. Marx, like other lethar- 
gic thinkers, took refuge from the 
complexities of life in over-simplifi- 
cation. The social order is the prod- 
uce of many agencies; Marx con- 
centrated on the economic agency 
and ignored the rest. The average 
man, the raw material of the social 
engineer, is a complex of avarice, 
selfishness, sloth and idealism; Marx 
postulates that Communism will 
produce the perfect citizen, and 
leaves it at that. The Utopia of 
Communism is the paradise of the 
escapist taking refuge from reality 
in a world of wishful thinking. 

“When the social order is like a 
well-oiled machine,” writes the au- 
thor of The A B C of Communism, 
“. .. there will be no need for spe- 
cial ministers of State, for police 
and prisons, for laws and decrees, 
nothing of the sort.” Very true, but 
the problem is to produce the well- 
oiled machine, not to describe what 
happens when the problem is solved. 
In a society of angels there would 
be no need for “police and prisons,” 
but those who are interested in 
realities will waste little time over 
Communist fairy books. 

A good controversialist, said 
Chesterton, must be a good listener, 
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but you will search Communist lit- 
erature in vain for any evidence of 
“listening” to the case against Com- 
munism. Mr. John Strachey, to 
quote one example, is perhaps the 
ablest of modern Communists, but 
he is so busily engaged in explain- 
ing what Marx meant that he has 
no leisure to prove that the refuta- 
tions of Marx are unsound. 

The Marxian revolt in the sphere 
of economics is paralleled in the 
sphere of literature and of art. “We 
are confronted today,” writes Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, “by the extraordinary 
spectacle of 10,000 literary rebels, 
each chained to his own solitary 
height, and each chanting the same 
perennial song of hate against every- 
thing that has been achieved by 
past generations.” This revolt against 
the past is the revolt of idleness 
against exacting standards. Disci- 
pline is as unpopular in art as in 
life, and the modern rebel demands 
that same freedom from restraint in 
art as he has achieved in sex. From 
the regimented ranks of the conven- 
tionally unconventional the 
parrot cry: “Conventions kill art.” 
On the contrary, without conven- 
tions there can be no art. 

The same symptoms of a tired 
civilization are apparent in the work 
of many architects of today. The 
great medieval Cathedrals bear wit- 
ness to the patience no less than to 
the energy of their builders. The 


rises 


October 


foundations were laid by men who 
saw life sub specie aeternitatis, and 
who were content to work for the 
inspiration of unborn generations. 
The medieval sculptor was no less 
conscientious when he carved some 
statue on a remote part of a Cath- 
edral roof, as at Milan, or the Christ 
over the west porch which every 
worshipper saw, and still sees, as he 
enters Chartres Cathedral. 

In the Renaissance we find the 
first signs of an aging civilization. 
The new spirit finds early expres- 
sion in the tomb of the Doge Andrea 
Vendramin in the Venetian church 
of St. John and St. Paul. Ruskin 
climbed up to the tomb and discov- 
ered that the “wretched efigy had 
only one hand and was a mere block 
on the inner side .. . it having been 
supposed throughout the work that 
the efigy was only to be seen from 
below and from one side.” Today 
the weariness becomes ever more 
apparent. 

The modern cult of simplicity in 
architecture has given us some fine 
work, but too much of modern sim- 
plicity consists in the evasion of dif- 
ficulties by denying their existence. 
There is the simplicity which ex- 
presses as simply as possible an idea 
which is worth expressing, and 
there is the simplicity which betrays 
the barrenness of men with no ideas 
to express. 

“When people contend for their 
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liberty,” said an earlier Lord Hali- 
fax, “they seldom get anything for 
their victory but a change of mas- 
ters.” This apothegm illustrates the 
simplicity which resolves complex- 
ity, for in these 18 words Halifax 
crystalized what was true in the 
Marxian analysis of past history, and 
refuted what was false in the Marx- 
ian prophecy of the future. 

The widespread revolt against 
discipline in morality and in art is 
the unmistakable symptom of a tired 
civilization. In the springtime of 
our western civilization men believ- 
ed that God had made them a little 
lower than the angels, a_ belief 
which was at once a challenge to 
man’s energy and a safeguard of his 
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rights. For if man is made in the 
image of God, he has rights which 
no dictator is entitled to disregard, 
but if a man is nothing more than 
first cousin to the chimpanzee, he 
has no redress if, like the chimpan- 
zee, he is put behind bars. It is no 
coincidence that those, who have re- 
fused to admit the obligations of 
man’s high estate, have lost the cor- 
responding privileges. 

Irreligion is the opium of the 
feeble, and atheism a drug which 
dulls the regrets of those who have 
surrendered their birthright because 
they have neither the strength nor 
the courage to face the demands of 
a civilization still informed by the 
fading vision of a supernatural order. 


maw 


Primer of Communism 


In a book entitled, Teachings of Marx for Boys and Girls, prepared 
by William Montgomery Brown, who was thrown out of the House of 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church in this country because of his Communist 
activities, we find the following quotations: 

“Religion is a dangerous dope because it takes the people’s minds off 


their misery and their poverty.” 
“Religion is dope like opium.” 


“Religion acts the same on the poor American as opium does on the 


Chinese coolie.” 


“Now you will understand one of the most famous sayings of the 
great Karl Marx. He said, ‘Religion is the opium of the people.’ It makes 
them dream of a heaven in which they will be rewarded forever, if they 
suffer patiently the hell they have on earth. 

“The preacher dopes them with his sermon. Then they go home 
dreaming about the beautiful heaven which is no more real than the beau- 
tiful palace of the Chinaman’s opium dreams.” 

From Ism’s. Prepared for use of American Legion Posts by the 
National Americanism Commission of The American Legion. 















The Rose Wizard 


By FREDERICK M. LYNK, S.V.D. 


Better than Burbank 


Condensed from The Christian Family and Our Missions* 


Dozens of times I had seen 
pictures of this strange priest scien- 
tist of the West amid his roses and 
had read about his wonderful 
achievements. I had requested him 
to send me enough about his life 
and work for a write-up. I received 
a refusal. I wrote again, but with 
the same result. I made up my 
mind that, if I should ever go to 
the Golden West, I would brave the 
old lion in his den. The opportunity 
came quite unexpectedly, and one 
fine day in late April I found my- 
self in Santa Barbara. 

I knocked at his door and in a 
moment was face to face with a little 
old man, dressed like a working- 
man, in shirt sleeves, but with an 
ancient celluloid Roman collar and a 
moss-colored “rabbi” of equal an- 
tiquity. “Father Schoener?” I said 
hesitatingly. “Why, yes, sit down!” 
While introducing myself I told him 
right out that I had come to get 
enough material for an article about 
him and his roses. He assured me he 
was not looking for any magazine 
publicity; all he wanted was scien- 
tific recognition for his work. I 
assured him that he had plenty of 
that, but that the plain people were 
more interested in him personally 
*Techny, Ill. 
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than he realized. I noticed with 
delight that he was growing more 
eager to talk, and by and by I per- 
suaded him to loan me several of 
his photographs and other material. 
He is 75 years old, but he looks no 
more than 60. His eyes are keen, 
his face ruddy and his gait reveals 
good health. 

The room contained a piano, a 
fine statue of St. George on horse- 
back killing the dragon and a minia- 
ture statue of the Madonna della 
Sedia in plaster paris, both made by 
him. The piano top, table and 
chairs and part of the floor were 
covered with papers, magazines, 
books—a typical bachelor apart- 
ment. Evidently there was no 
housekeeper. The bed was unmade, 
as I happened to see when he went 
to get his coat. There were stacks 
of letters, some unopened, from all 
parts of the world. He took great 
pride in mentioning all the people 
and societies who wrote to him, and 
showed me the membership certifi- 
cates in numerous scientific organ- 
izations, prize awards, etc. Although 
born in America, he was taken back 
as a child to Baden, his native soil. 
He speaks English with a quaint 
foreign accent and interesting little 

August, 1938. 
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twists; among these I took special 
note of the typical German “what.” 
“You like that, what?” Every so 
often he broke into German, French, 
Italian or Spanish, and when he 
noticed that I knew something about 
all these languages, he was visibly 
delighted. 

He is engaged on a translation of 
the Divine Comedy into German 
and a rhymed autobiography in the 
same language, from which he read 
a few pages to me. If he ever fin- 
ishes it, he hopes somebody will 
publish it after his death. He is a 
universal genius, a painter, a sculp- 
tor, a musician, essayist, poet, and 
above all, a plant scientist. He 
showed me a picture of himself in 
a doctor’s gown—he got his Ph.D. 
half a century ago in Eichstaedt, 
Germany. 

By and by I had collected enough 
material, but twice he tried to take 
it away from me. I told him I 
would not travel 2,500 miles to see 
him and then go away empty hand- 
ed. I wanted my candid camera 
picture of him and his roses, and I 
got it. When I inquired about his 
garden, he said it was a block 
away. He picked up a box of rose 
seeds and we walked down the 
street. The garden, despite the early 
season, was a riot of roses, though 
he said in a few weeks it would be 
“overwhelming.” I saw his famous 
“Avenida de las rosas” in the middle 





of the garden, the bushes, or rather 
trees, being more than 20 feet high. 
He asked me to estimate how many 
varieties of roses he had in his gar- 
den. I told him I had not the slight- 
est idea, but if I should venture a 
guess I should say at least 50. He 
laughed loud and chuckled for 10 
minutes afterward, telling me over 
and over again, “Fifty varieties, eh? 
It’s 2,600.” I was glad I had men- 
tioned such a low number. Quite 
frequently while pointing out a 
two-colored specimen, such as red 
inside and yellow outside, or one 
with particularly exquisite petals, 
deep red, delicate pink and one 
black, and noticing my delighted 
surprise, he would say, “Never saw 
a rose like that, what?” and I al- 
ways hastened to assure him that I 
never did, which was the absolute 
truth. 

“They say I am a rose-crank,” he 
said. “I am not, my work is not 
guesswork, like Burbank’s, but plan- 
ned on scientific knowledge. I do 
not mate roses by chance and watch 
what will happen, I know what will 
happen.” He has studied 5,000 vari- 
eties of roses. A blue rose was stolen 
and the species died out. “Lost to 
the thief and lost to me,” he mut- 
tered sadly. It was the only one he 
had. 

I was very anxious to see a sample 
of his rose apple, or edible rose. 
Twenty of these had been stolen, 
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too, but he found one of a smaller 
size, opened the fruit with my pock- 
et knife and showed me how closely 
the structure resembles that of an 
apple, outside and inside, core and 
all. “The natives of Burma subsist 
on it,” he said, when I asked him 
whether one could really eat them; 
“but,” he continued, “the rosa pomi- 
fera does not taste like an apple, but 
like a rose.” Rose and apple, as he 
pointed out, evidently are of the 
same broad botanic family. By hy- 
bridizing rosa pomifera with a 
Spitzenberg apple, he obtained a 
better-sized fruit than that of rosa 
pomifera. It had a decided apple 
character and delicious flavor. It 
took years of cross-fertilization to 
produce a plant, which not only 
blooms like a beautiful rose, but 
when the petals are gone develops 
into an edible fruit. “And here is 
another deux couleurs’ he smiled, 
pointing out another rose with two 
colors. He picked leaves, not petals, 
from five different bushes and asked 
me to smell them. I noticed the 
fragrance, but could not tell the 


difference. “You must have a nose 


for that,” he explained. He showed — 


me a rose plant that stretched 25 
feet, climbing up and down a tree 
and bearing roses all the way. 

The rose wizard is an expert in 
the Mendelian laws, and, like the 
famous Austrian Abbot, he experi- 
mented with peas in his parish gar- 
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den at Brooks in the State of Wash- 
ington, where for many years he 
was the pastor of a small flock of 
Indians and half-breeds. A full- 
blooded Silez Indian was his first 
helper. Leaving his parish in Penn- 
sylvania, he had come out West in 
search of health and evidently found 
it, but he found more: beauty, 
truth, fame, but not money! A 
devastating fire in 1915 wiped out 
most of the fruits of some 20 years 
of previous experiments, his records, 
his library, his paintings. 

When I said goodbye to the Padre 
of the Roses and watched him cross 
the street to return with a quart of 
milk—his dinner—I could not help 
feeling a bit melancholy despite the 
riot of beauty I had just admired. 
The padre is getting old; H.O.L.C. 
has foreclosed on him (so I was 
told); certainly he seemed to be very 
poor. Like every other dreamer, he 
envisions a plan that would make 
the spot a shrine to all lovers of 
roses. He showed me the plan: 
miles of rose walks, laid out like a 
rose, roses of every shape, color and 
size, with a rose building in the 
center, a rose bowl for music, a per- 
petual fiesta of roses. His old eyes 
gleamed when he spoke of it. 

In vegetables he has produced a 
mammoth sugar pea with an edible 
pod seven inches long and an inch 
and a half broad. The yield of this 


pea is enormous, more than tripling 
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the ordinary crop of peas. He suc- 
ceeded in producing this new vege- 
table with a cross between a Lima 
and a wax bean, also with an edible 
pod of unusual size and quality. 
This very combination was tried for 
years in this country and in Europe 
by the foremost hybridizers, who in- 
variably failed in their experiments. 
Through special chemical  treat- 
ments, known to Father Schoener 
alone, he succeeded where others 
failed. This grand new variety of 
vegetable alone would assure him a 
front rank among the plant breeders 
of the world. He produced an al- 
most stoneless cherry, which will 
become of the greatest importance 
for canneries, and a cherry that 
ripens in September, prolonging the 
cherry season over two months. In 
his experiments with cherries he 
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went still further, and crossed them 
with the Italian prune for the pur- 
pose of getting a new delicious fruit 
that can be dried like a prune. He 
produced a new apple with color 
and flavor of an orange. As the 
flesh of this apple is of exceptional 
firmness, it will be an excellent ship- 
per and keeper. Finding a natural 
hybrid of an Oregon blackberry 
with a large double flower, he cross- 
ed it with the Cuthbert raspberry 
and got a most wonderful hybrid: a 
double-flowering hybrid raspberry 
with a fruit of enormous size and a 
peculiar vanilla flavor. 

The rose wizard, who is also 
musician, artist, poet and essayist, 
has never forgotten that he is a 
priest, and that completes the 
astounding “inflorescence” of his 
long life. 


US} 


Germs Are Good 


No germs, no beans 


Consider the soil bacteria. After 
all, it is on the good earth that we 
ultimately depend for our existence, 
and it is in the earth that the ma- 
terials are found which enable the 


*81 Berkeley St., Glasgow, C. 3, Scotland. August, 1938. 


By A CATHOLIC SCIENTIST 
Condensed from Columba* 


plants to grow and give us the food 
on which we live. Germs: they are 
the real farmers, unceasingly prepar- 
ing the ground and making it a 
suitable medium in which crops can 
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flourish. Few people stop to realize 
that the whole earth would soon be- 
come snowed under by the fallen 
leaves and vegetable debris of each 
succeeding year, were it not for the 
activity of germs ceaselessly break- 
ing down this material at approxi- 
mately the same rate as it is formed. 
In this way thousands of tons of 
what man glibly calls rubbish are 
annually converted by the soil bac- 
teria into food materials for the 
growth of crops in later years. The 
soil is a gigantic factory, in which 
a vast number of complex manufac- 
turing processes are always operat- 
ing. Man has learned how some of 
these changes occur and which 
germs cause them, but did we know 
the secret of all the complicated 
processes of “soil microbiology,” as 
it is called, we should be very, very 
much wiser than we now are. 

A striking example is afforded by 
a group of germs known as the 
“nitrogen-fixing bacteria.” Nitrogen 
is an essential element for all plants 
and animals, but they cannot assimi- 
late it as elementary nitrogen, that 
is, as it is present in the air. There 
are certain bacteria present in the 
air we breathe. There are certain 
bacteria present in the soil, however, 
which can actually “fix” this atmos- 
pheric nitrogen and convert it by 
stages into nitrates—that is, to a 
form in which it can be used by 


plants. It is only within the last 
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few years (and be it admitted with 
shame, only under the stimulus of 
research into high explosives!) that 
man has accomplished this same 
conversion of nitrogen to nitrates by 
chemical means. But what man can 
now do only with terrific electric 
power and enormous plants costing 
many thousands of dollars, these 
tiny germs have been doing far more 
economically in their minute single 
cells since the dawn of time. In the 
one case, the machinery for one fac- 
tory unit weighs many tons and 
covers thousands of square feet; in 
nature, the unit—the tiny germ— 
weighs .000,000,000,000,003 of an 
ounce! This autumn, when you 
pull up your beans and peas, look 
at the roots. Those little blobs ad- 
hering to the roots consist of mil- 
lions and millions of these nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria. They are just one 
group of soil germs among dozens, 
on whose activity our lives literally 
depend. 

Who, walking in the country, has 
not noticed the delicious earthly 
odor of a field just after a shower of 
warm rain? We say, “Ah! the smell 
of spring.” But really it is the odor 
produced by a certain group of soil 
germs which are very active in the 
breakdown of vegetable matter in 
the soil and known as actinomycetes. 
Less romantic, perhaps, than the 
“smell of spring,” but on the other 
hand, “a rose by any other name 
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would smell as sweet!” 

Every gardener knows how essen- 
tial it is to have humus in the soil; 
and this humus is all formed from 
vegetable material which is broken 
down by various groups of germs 
working in the soil. In fact, this 
breakdown or decay of vegetation is, 
in certain circumstances, the begin- 
ning of peat and coal formation; so 
it might be said that we even owe 
the warmth of our fireside to bac- 
teria working in the dim ages of 
the past. 

Other forms of microbial activity 
in connection with vegetable matter 
are so commonplace that we are apt 
to forget their importance. The rot- 
ting of the manure heap, for ex- 
ample, is due to bacterial action, 
and the intensity can be judged from 
the heat generated. Could we re- 
produce in the laboratory a fraction 
of the chemical reactions carried out 
by the germs in a manure heap, our 
knowledge would be very much 
vaster than it is. Biochemists are 
ever studying these processes, but 
Nature is jealous of her secrets and 
only whispers them to us as and 
when she thinks fit. 

The agricultural practice of en- 
silage is another example of bene- 
ficial bacterial activity. Green fod- 
der is stacked into a silo and is 
converted by the action of germs 
into a succulent food material which 
can be fed to cattle when fresh feed- 
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ing stuff is not available. The par- 
ticular germs which make silage are 
already present on the green plants 
when they are put in the silo, but 
the skill of the farmer tells in en- 
silaging his crop at the right degree 
of maturity and packing the mate- 
rial properly, otherwise the right 
germs cannot get busy and the re- 
sult will be unpalatable to his stock. 

The réle of germs in the normal 
healthy human body deserves men- 
tion. When a baby is born, its in- 
side is sterile, that is, entirely devoid 
of any form of germs; but, within 
a very few hours, bacteria have en- 
tered the digestive tract and, until 
one’s dying day, one carries about 
inside one a vast and varied popula- 
tion of bacteria. These normal in- 
habitants serve an invalvable pur- 
pose, not only in helping to break 
down the material we consume, but 
also, when our insides are upset, in 
subduing the harmful infecting 
germs and thus restoring the bal- 
ance. 

Even in sewage disposal it is 
germs that play a predominant part, 
and in up-to-date sewage works they 
finally act on the sludge to produce 
a mixture of gases which can be 
utilized to drive all the motors op- 
erating the whole plant. In one big 
sewage works in this country the 
bacteria are able to produce a mil- 
licn cubic feet of combustible gas a 
day in this way. 
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In many processes modern science working of the humble germ. The 
has so far failed to improve on, or little organisms are perhaps some- 
in some cases even to emulate, the times unduly maligned. 


dl 
Laughter 


It is many generations now since men have been talking about and 
looking back to, an England, a lost England, “Merrie England.” In that 
England people wore gay colors, they danced, they sang, “hey nonney, 
nonney,” as we only make ourselves fools when we try to sing it. There 
may be conceivably some economic historians who imagine that England 
was “Merrie England” simply because the poor had enough to eat, and 
because fields and cities were lovelier than they are now. People really do 
not dance merely because they have enough potatoes. They dance because 
God has given them enough potatoes. If Godless Russia became well fed, 
it would not thereby become Merrie Russia, but merely well-fed Russia. 
“Merrie England” was merry because it had a sense of security, at times 
often even a too great sense of security, and it derived that sense from the 
Spirituality, a government which could not fall no matter what were the 
shortcomings of its officials. Trust in the Spirituality made peasants dance. 
It made the intellectuals dance, too; the former with their legs, the latter 


with their thoughts. 
From Thomas More by Daniel Sargent (Sheed & Ward). 
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Next day when the cook came, the Saint asked him why he had 
not brought him his dinner. 

“Sir,” said the cook, “it was commonly talked all the town over 
that you should have died today, and therefore I thought it but in 
vain to dress anything for you.” 


“Well,” said he merrily to’ him again, “for all that report, 
thou seest me yet alive. And therefore whatsoever news thou shalt 
have of me, hereafter, let me no more lack my dinner; but make it 
ready as thou are wont to do. And if thou see me dead when thou 
comest, then eat it thyself. But I promise thee, if I be alive, I 
mind by God’s grace to eat never a bit the less.” 


From St. John Fisher by Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Sheed & Ward). 

















The Jewish Red State 


By LAWRENCE JOSEPH BYRNE 


Promised land minus religion 


A Jewish state is being built 
within the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Known as Biro-Bidjan, 
it is serving as an excellent sound- 
ing board for the Bolsheviks’ proc- 
lamations that the Soviet Union is 
the only land towards which Jewry 
may look for the realization of its 
centuries-old dream for an all-Jew- 
ish state, free from persecution. 

Here in America, the Biro-Bidjan 
project has met with the warm ap- 
proval of many Jews. In Jewish 
communities throughout the nation 
delegates have been selected to visit 
the region for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its possibilities as a large- 
scale asylum for distressed European 
Jewry, and special fund-raising 
agencies have been organized to 
foster Jewish immigration to the 
new Promised Land. 

About twice as large as Palestine 
the region is situated in Russia’s Far 
Eastern Territory not far from the 
Manchurian border. It is some 
5,000 miles from Moscow and the 
nearest large city is 300 miles away. 
The area is one-third mountainous 
while much of the other two-thirds 
is marshland which, due to its neg- 
ligible natural slope, creates a dif_i- 
cult and costly drainage problem. In 


Condensed from Social Justice* 


Czarist days, the place had but a 
few thousand inhabitants made up 
of Koreans, Chinese, Cossacks, and 
political exiles. Heavy rains and 
floods, with the consequent destruc- 
tion of crops, kept the area from 
being settled in large numbers. At 
present it has a population of about 
75,000, fewer than half of whom are 
Jews. 

Back in 1928, the Stalinites first 
conceived the idea of establishing a 
Jewish state in the Siberian waste- 
lands. Included in the original 
Five Year Plan, it was expected, by 
1932, to absorb 9,000 transplanted 
Jewish families. But the scheme was 
too optimistic, for thousands who 
had been sent into Biro-Bidjan re- 
mained only a short time; they did 
not relish pioneering in a Jewish 
paradise, hundreds of miles from 
civilization. And, after 1931, Jap- 
anese-invaded Manchuria was a little 
too close for comfort, what with the 
Russian press constantly warning of 
an impending attack by the invad- 
ers. With much of the rest of the 
plan, the Jewish project fell far short 
of expectations and was, for the 
time being, relegated to the back- 
ground. 

In 1934, the Kremlin once again 


*Box 150, Royal Oak, Mich. Sept. 5, 1938. 
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turned its attention to Biro-Bidjan. 
Chancellor Hitler’s rise to power in 
Germany, and the resulting unrest 
among millions of European Jews, 
gave the Stalin regime an opportu- 
nity to step forward as the Jew’s 
friend and protector. The Biro- 
Bidjan project was taken out of the 
moth balls and placed back on the 
Soviet agenda. To the accompani- 
ment of much fanfare, in May, 1934, 
the region was given the meaning- 
less status of an “Autonomous Ter- 
ritory” with the promise that, when 
the Jewish population had reached 
50,000, it would be raised to the 
equally meaningless rank of a Soviet 
Republic. 

The rejuvenated Biro-Bidjan im- 
mediately became a subject hotly de- 
bated among Jews in this country, 
so much so that one Jewish writer 
predicted that “American Jewry will 
soon be divided in two groups— 
those who are for and those who are 
against Biro-Bidjan.” While, on the 
one hand we find Dr. Melamed 
bluntly labelling it “a plain fraud” 
and warning that “every Jew who 
settles in Biro-Bidjan is subject to 
overwhelming forces of de-Judaiza- 
tion and Communization,” on the 
other hand the editor of B’nai B'rith 
holds that “those Jews who still be- 
lieve in the value of prayer should 
thank God that in today’s mad 
world there is a Biro-Bidjan.” 

The New Palestine, organ of the 
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American Zionists, says that “to 
parade this project as ‘a national 
home,’ as a ‘sanctuary,’ offering free- 
dom for the full development of the 
Jewish nationality and Jewish cul- 
ture is nothing short of exploitation 
of Jewish misery.” But B. Z. Gold- 
berg, editor of The Day, predicts 
that “Biro-Bidjan will be a great, 
complete and prosperous Jewish 
state whether we will it or not.” 

Much has been made of the fact 
that the Soviet Union does not tol- 
erate anti-Semitism and _ severely 
punished anyone who even refers to 
a Jew as Zhid (sheeny). Undoubt- 
edly, this policy of the Russian gov- 
ernment has gained many sympa- 
thizers. In old Russia the Jew 
suffered untold hardships simply 
because he was of Jewish blood, but 
after the revolution all restrictions 
against him were abolished. He is 
allowed to come and go the same 
as any other person, the higher in- 
stitutions of learning have been 
opened to him, and many Jews hold 
important government jobs. 

But, along with its suppression of 
anti-Semitism, the U.S.S.R. conducts 
a vigorous campaign against the 


* Jewish religion. This point is sel- 


dom mentioned by those who sing 
the praises of the Bolsheviks for es- 
tablishing the Red-Jewish state. It 
is well known that, although the 
Soviet Constitution guarantees free- 
dom of worship, the government 
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has made it practically impossible for 
the people to freely practice their re- 
ligion. 

Only anti-religious propaganda is 
permitted. To print anything per- 
taining to religion, which is not in 
an anti-religious vein, is forbidden, 
as is the preaching of a sermon in 
a public place. In fact, the govern- 
ment can imprison any person who 
says or writes a single word favor- 
able to religion. While denying the 
use of propaganda to religious bod- 
ies the Bolsheviks permit, and even 
subsidize, anti-religious groups 
which have for their sole purpose 
the destruction of every vestige of 
belief in God still remaining in the 
hearts of the people. 

As a part of the Soviet Union, 
Biro-Bidjan is no exception to the 
general law. The Jews who go there 
are not permitted to bring their 
Judaism with them. Comrade Kal- 
inin, the Union’s puppet president, 
made this quite clear when he said 
the colony was “Jewish in form, but 
Socialist in culture.” 

In its efforts to smother Judaism 
the Bolsheviks have even banned the 
Hebraic language and no_ books 
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written in this tongue are permitted 
entry into Russia. Such Hebrew 
writers as Avigdor Hameiri, Bialik, 
and Droyanov had to leave the 
country or starve because their writ- 
ings, on which they depended for a 
livelihood, could not be published. 
Jews, as well as Christians, are un- 
able to keep the Sabbath for the 
“rest days” change each week. 
Kosher meals are unobtainable. 

Alexander Troyanovsky, the So- 
viet ambassador to the U. S. has in- 
formed American Jewry that the 
charge of religious persecution in 
Russia is “too crude an invention to 
deserve serious consideration; we 
have no persecution for religious 
reasons. Everybody has the right 
freely to exercise his religion.” But, 
as one of Stalin’s satellites and a 
follower of Marx, Engels, and Len- 
in, the Russian diplomat knows that, 
to the Communist, religion is the 
opium of the people, a superstitious 
practice that must be crushed. He 
knows, and those Jews who applaud 
the Communist-Jewish state know, 
that Biro-Bidjan is for Jews but not 
Judaism. 


The shape and form of pretzels are said to have been first designed 


to imitate folded arms in the attitude of prayer. 


They were originally 


given to children as a reward for learning prayers. 
Thomas A. Lahey in The Ave Maria (3 Sept. ’38). 














Political Crisis in the U. S. 


By DOUGLAS JERROLD 
Condensed from The Tablet* 


Mr. Roosevelt is the most dis- 
cussed, most feared, and in some 
places most hated man in the U. S. 
People in England imagine it is be- 
cause his policies are liberal. This 
is not the case. The reasons under- 
lying the Roosevelt crisis are politi- 
cal. The political and constitutional 
problems raised or threatened by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s activities are not of 
his making, but are not the less real 
for that reason. 

The U. S. is a dictatorship with- 
out a government, a democracy 
without a parliament, a monarchy 
without a throne, and a legal entity 
without being an historical unity. 
The difference between the so-called 
dictatorships and the so-called de- 
mocracies does not lie in any differ- 
ence in the concepts of government 
as such, but in the absence of ma- 
chinery in the dictator-countries for 
changing the government in accord- 
ance with changes of public opinion. 
However there is nothing within 


the competence of dictatorships not . 


also within the competence of de- 
mocracies of Western Europe. We 
do not persecute Jews in England 
only because we do not wish to do 
so; we could do so if we wished, as 
we did once persecute the Catholics. 


Englishman’s brilliant analysis 


The miners in Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, have been persecuted for 50 
years, despite the detestation of such 
persecution by every federal admin- 
istration in the U. S. during that 
time. An even more striking instance 
is that of Jersey City which has been 
under the dictatorship of Mayor 
Hague for close on 20 years. 

These anomalies are not the ex- 
ception, but the rule. There is very 
little indeed which the federal ad- 
ministration can do in a strictly con- 
stitutional way. As Frank Lawrence 
Owsley has said, the Constitution 
was “an attempt to fuse in one 
short charter the philosophy of 
plutocracy and the philosophy of 
democracy.” The result from the 
very beginning has been that the 
battle between the disciples of the 
Hamiltonian theory of government 
by “the rich and well-born” and the 
Jeffersonian democrats was fought 
not within the framework, but over 
the body of the Constitution. Ham- 
ilton and his friends had the control 
of the Supreme Court the first 40 
years of its existence, and, since the. 
Civil War until now, it has been 
controlled by their political heirs. 
The Constitution and different 
amendments have been stretched in 
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every direction to benefit great 
wealth, and to destroy small wealth. 

We should do wrong to ascribe 
decisions of the Supreme Court to 
lack of good faith. The express 
purpose of the Constitution was to 
limit the powers of the federal ad- 
ministration over the propertied 
classes. Rights assured to the general 
body of citizens were not intended 
to confer, and did not confer, any 
political power over against these 
propertied classes. Jefferson and his 
followers fought the constitutional 
battle against Hamilton and the 
men of property on the issues of 
State Rights, “strict construction” 
and Jaissez-faire, with the purpose 
not of strengthening the central gov- 
ernment, but of weakening it fur- 
ther, to weaken the power of the 
very rich men who already in those 
days controlled it. Democratic sen- 
timent has thus continued opposed 
to any overhauling of a government 
in the first instance deliberately 
created to be inefficient in the inter- 
ests of property, maintained in a 
state of inefficiency in the interests 
of Jeffersonian democracy, and 
countenanced, in spite of its inef- 
ficiency, by the post-Civil War op- 
position because, while the Constitu- 
tion left the rich and, in particular, 
the corporations, immune from po- 
litical control, it also left the per- 
secuted South with one slender line 
of defense—State Rights—against 


the power of the avenging North. 

Understanding this we can see 
how, when the collapse of interna- 
tional finance-capitalism, bringing 
in its train the complete ruin of the 
Middle West and the West, gave 
the South with its new farming al- 
lies an emphatic majority over the 
states which had ruled at Washing- 
ton for two generations, a constitu- 
tional crisis was inevitable. The 
social and economic system, set up 
by the Hamiltonians and their heirs, 
the Republican Party, had collapsed. 
Tens of millions were threatened 
with starvation, half a continent 
with bankruptcy. But there was 
not precedent for so vast a crisis, 
faced by so crazy a governmental 
machine. 

At the moment of his election 
Mr. Roosevelt was so powerful he 
could probably have secured any 
constitutional amendment he had 
asked for as necessary to give him 
the executive power to face and re- 
solve the crisis. Had he chosen this 
path and succeeded, the foundations 
of centralized government would 
have been laid, and on that founda- 
tion Mr. Roosevelt could have built. 
Denied, however, by political ex- 
igencies, force of tradition, or his 
own free choice, Mr. Roosevelt was 
forced into the part of a dictator on 
the Roman model. 

A Roman dictator could do any- 
thing except establish a regime. Mr. 
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Roosevelt, when his Presidency be- 
gan, may have conceived of himself 
as a Roman dictator, set in office to 
fight an emergency with emergency 
powers, but with the restoration of 
the regime as his ultimate aim. Or 
he may from the first have conceiv- 
ed the purpose of creating a new 
social order. It is certain that it is 
this latter he now sees as his task, 
and that he has realized clearly it 
is a task for which he possesses in- 
sufficient powers and time. 

To remedy the first defect, Mr. 
Roosevelt was forced—it being now 
too late to consider amending the 
Constitution—to follow the old 
Hamiltonian device of “stretching” 
it. This, in time, necessitated a 
change in political complexion of 
the Supreme Court. To remedy the 
second defect, lack of time, Mr. 
Roosevelt has adopted an even more 
audacious and less satisfactory de- 
sign. He has set out to use the ma- 
chinery of federal relief and other 
federal patronage to dominate State 
politics by securing control of the 
State democratic machines. 

It cannot be too strongly empha- 


sized that the bulk of his “New 


Deal” proposals are not only due, 
but a generation overdue. Never- 
theless, he is endangering his posi- 
tion by what he appears to regard 
as the necessity of carrying through 
a political revolution as the only 
means of implementing politics, 
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which are barely even radical. 

That the federal relief organiza- 
tion has been used for political ends 
has been disputed, but not seriously. 
The bitterness now aroused is partly 
due to the fact that the money be- 
hind the federal drive is public 
money, not party funds. 

This lamentable event is the out- 
come of the failure to develop a 
Parliamentary system on the one 
hand, and of the vitality, on the 
other, of the democratic idea. Amer- 
icans have no conception of repre- 
sentative government as we know it. 

All parliamentary governments 
have found it necessary to delegate 
powers of legislation, but there is no 
parallel, outside Russia, Germany 
and Italy, to the powers now enjoy- 
ed by the President of the U. S., 
and they are powers conferred on a 
government not responsible to or 
removable by a parliament. 

But the U. S. Executive is, unlike 
the British, removable by time, with 
no possibility of a reprieve. Every 
eight years, at most, the whole per- 
sonnel and policy of government 
must change, irrespective of the 
party in office. In England the active 
members of a political party look 
forward to a generation in public 
life. 

In the U. S., the leadership goes 
almost without exception to men 
with no experience of parliament, 
often with no experience of high 
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office, and invariably with no pre- 
vious responsibility for determining 
national policy. No one has any 
clear idea of what they will do if 
they are elected. Mr. Roosevelt is 
out to change all this. He is out to 
insure homogeneity in the policies 
and principles of the State leaders 
of the Democratic Party. He is out 
to create, in effect, a federal Dem- 
ocratic Party which shall control the 
State Democratic machines, to in- 
sure that his successor shall be a 
supporter of his policy. If he suc- 
ceeds, he will not only insure con- 
tinuity of policy as long as his party 
remains in office, but he will in fact 
secure a tame Senate and a tame 
Congress; given a tame Supreme 
Court, he will have established the 
dictatorship of party to a degree 
unknown outside the totalitarian 
states. 

If he fails, or even senses possibil- 
ity of failure, he will choose to risk 
a third term rather than see his con- 
structive proposals rendered nuga- 
tory by a return to machine politics 
of the old kind. 

The American people in the face 
of these vaulting ambitions are 
frankly alarmed. 

It is here the reality of American 
democracy must be appreciated. It 
is not seen as an insurance against 
misgovernment but as a very great 
danger. It was not merely that the 
Northeast was, for years, able to 
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flourish while the South starved, but 
that the ruin of the South was the 
price paid for the prosperity of the 
Northeast and that in recent years 
the West has been a fellow victim 
of Northeastern policy. 

“In the 60 years from Grant to 
Hoover,” writes Mr. Donald David- 
son, “the U. S. has gone through 
the formality of 16 Presidential elec- 
tions. The elected candidates, in the 
President’s chair and in Congress, 
were supposed to represent the peo- 
ple and to foster the general welfare. 
In practice, they represented the will 
of the Northeast and fostered the 
welfare of the Northeast. The 
Northeast has ruled, with occasional 
concession to its doubtful and in- 
creasingly turbulent ally, the West. 
Through the agency of the federal 
mechanism the Northeast has 
achieved its regional purposes: a 
high protective tariff; a gold stand- 
ard; a treasury policy favorable to 
bankers and investors; a 14th 
Amendment, ‘ratified’ at the point 
of the bayonet, to safeguard corpo- 
rations; an ‘open door’ to foreign 
imperialism in the West Indies, 
Central America and the Pacific; 
and, above all, an ‘unprotected’ area 
within the boundaries of the U. S., 
‘the greatest free-trade area in the 
world,’ for its commercial domain.” 

This is how political democracy 
works in a continent embracing 
three regions with economic inter- 
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ests and social ideas dramatically op- 
posed. Is it to be wondered at that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts to consolidate 
and perpetuate the power of mere 
majority opinion is regarded even 
by the South, which he champions, 
with suspicion, for Mr. Roosevelt is 
not a southerner, and in the North- 
east with a bitterness almost incon- 
ceivable and quite unintelligible to 
most Englishmen? 

And the problem is not one pure- 
ly of regionalism. There is some, 
although inadequate and ineffective, 
representation of the regions in the 
Congress and Senate, although that 
representation is threatened by the 
incursion of the federal adminis- 
tration into State politics. There is, 
however, no effective representation 
at all in the American Constitution 
of any specialized “interests.” 

The result is that no social in- 
terests, neither capitalist, labor, 
agricultural, manufacturing nor com- 
mercial, have any recognized repre- 
sentatives within the framework of 
the American political system. This 
weakness is discounted, and to some 
extent removed, by lobbying through 
“pressure groups” representing or- 
ganized interests of all kinds work- 
ing behind the scenes in Washington 
and making bargains with the leg- 
islators. So far the influence of the 
pressure groups has been consider- 
able and sometimes overwhelming, 
because of lack of a trained, whole- 
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time and technically proficient fed- 
eral civil service. To English ears, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s proposals to lay the 
foundations of such a service (his 
Reorganization Bill went no further 
than that) would seem, in these cir- 
cumstances, an elementary necessity. 
The American mistrust is due to the 
fact that it appeared to average 
American opinion (including many 
New Dealers, because average opin- 
ion is pretty solid behind the New 
Deal) to be strengthening the force 
of mere political opinion against in- 
formed specialized opinion, as well 
as against that regional opinion 
which is the strongest force in 
American public life. 

The bitterness aroused by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s championship of organ- 
ized labor, as represented by Mr. 
John Lewis’ organization, is not due 
to any lack of sympathy with the 
claims of labor to unionize itself as 
it thinks fit, but to the fear (very 
well founded) that unionization will 
lead to formation of a federal Labor 
Party which will still further weak- 
en the position of regional, indus- 
trial and agricultural interests in 
respect to the federal administration. 


* With this development, Mr. Roose- 


velt is believed to be in sympathy. 
If such a party comes into existence, 
its votes at a presidential election 
would be a powerful inducement to 
the Democratic Party to adopt a 
platform well to the left of that 
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which any of Mr. Roosevelt’s prob- 
able successors would otherwise be 
likely to favor. 

These political and constitutional 
considerations dominate politics in 
the U. S. today. That is the expla- 
nation of the otherwise astonishing 
fact that the campaign for and 
against Mr. Roosevelt is being 
waged with hardly any reference at 
all to the practical issues. In Eng- 
land any government, Left, Right 
or Center, which after five years of 
nearly absolute power had added 
$17 billion to the national debt, and 
which will produce in its sixth year 
of office a further deficit of three 
billion dollars on its budget and 
which had practically failed to re- 
duce unemployment from the stag- 
gering figure of 12 millions, would 
be certain of a defeat so crushing its 
power would be shattered for a dec- 
ade at least. In the U. S. paradoxi- 
cally, the greatest practical achieve- 
ment of the administration, the 
Tennessee Valley experiment, is al- 
most the only target of practical 
criticism. One is left with the im- 
pression American politics is still 
largely an affair of words. One good 
fireside talk by the President dis- 
counts the borrowing of a billion 
dollars or the misery of a million 
unemployed. 

I was told in America that Mr. 
Roosevelt was doing a lot of things 
that needed doing anyhow. The 
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political rights of labor, the mini- 
mum wage, the T. V. A. He was 
friend of the farmer and enemy of 
the money-power. It was in any 
case impossible for any liberal-mind- 
ed person to vote for a return to the 
old methods and policies which had 
led directly to the catastrophe of 
1929. 

It is just possible to argue that 
Mr. Roosevelt is concerned about 
righting intolerable injustices and 
about safeguarding at least a decent 
minimum standard of life and se- 
curity, and just as soon as he has 
done that, he will come forward as 
the political heir of Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan and lead this vast, 
stricken continent away from Fas- 
cism and Communism, away from 
centralization and the Servile State 
to small scale production and the in- 
dependence of property ownership. 
Time will show. At present, it 
seems Mr. Roosevelt has not seen 
further than the obvious fact, suc- 
cinctly stated by Mr. Herbert Agar 
in his brilliant survey What Is 
America, that “so long as a group of 
people controls most of the means 
of production, so long as the large 
majority of the nation owns no 
property at all, the country must 
either be a plutocracy or else a high- 
ly-centralized autocratic State.” 

There can be no prosperity and 
therefore no assured peace in Europe 
as long as two-thirds of Asia is in a 
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state of anarchy and three-quarters 
of the population of America on the 
verge of bankruptcy. The restora- 
tion of a stable economy in the U. S. 
is the supreme political necessity for 
Europe. 

What makes the present Ameri- 
can system tolerable by free men is 
the limitation of its powers—the 
limitation of the time allowed to 
any one dictator, the practical de- 
pendence (until the days of Mr. 
Roosevelt) of a President on the 
State political machines, and the ab- 
sence of a federal civil service, 
strong enough in experience and 
prestige to withstand the pressure 
groups. These safeguards have ad- 
mittedly been the source of great 
weakness and not a little corrup- 
tion, but without them you will 
have dictatorship pure and simple, 
and this will never be endured by 
the American people. Any attempt 
to impose it would involve them in 
an indefinitely prolonged series of 


constitutional crises with threat 


of secession in the background. 

Nevertheless the matter of effi- 
ciency seems even more important. 
It is my firm conviction the U. S., 
like Soviet Russia, outruns by many 
millions of people, by many millions 
of acres and by many degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude, the area over 
which it is possible to have any effi- 
cient centralized government. In so 
far as the states themselves are too 
small for the requirements of mod- 
ern governmental practice, they 
must be grouped in regions united 
by community of interest, social 
ideals and political history. In the 
long run no other working compro- 
mise will be found between the pres- 
ent anarchy and a ruthless central- 
ized despotism on the Russian model 
and with unknown consequences. 
Political genius and fireside charm 
can do no more than postpone a 
grave issue which has been forced 
to the forefront by a mixture of gen- 
uine idealism and equally genuine 
and equally uncontrolled ambition. 


There seems to be absolutely ‘no limit to the surprises you can 
get from the present-day Paris taxi driver. A friend of ours wanted 
to go one evening to a certain Parisian address, and instructed the 
taxi man how to get there. At the crucial point the chauffeur took 
the Rue Chateaubriand when he should have taken the Rue Balzac. 


Our friend protested. 


“Bah,” said the driver. 


“What difference 


does it make? They’re both Romanticists.” 


The Sign (Nov., 1932). 














Rome's Oriental Institute 


How the other half lives 


By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Condensed from The Ecclesiastical Review* 


Ever since the 1th century, 
with two brief periods of temporary 
union, millions of believing Eastern 
Christians, with true Sacraments 
and validly ordained bishops and 
priests, have been removed from 
obedience to the Holy See. Every 
attempt to heal the schism has been 
ineffectual, and that for the most 
diverse reasons. But one great bar- 
rier which is more formidable and 
more fundamental than any other is 
mutual ignorance—the East’s cen- 
turies-old prejudices against the 
West, and the West’s centuries-long 
unacquaintance with the East. We 
cannot love what we do not know. 
Obviously, there will be no love un- 
til there is mutual knowledge and 
understanding. 

For this reason the Pope founded 
the Oriental Institute, as a school 
where students might learn all about 
the Eastern Churches: their prob- 
lems, their cultures, their history, 
their rites. The direction of the In- 
stitute was entrusted to the Jesuits 
by Pope Pius XI in 1922. With 
characteristic loyalty to the Holy See 
and great scholastic efficiency they 
assembled a teaching staff of Orien- 
tal specialists from many different 
nations: Germans, Spaniards, Bel- 


*1722 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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gians, Frenchmen, Russians all lec- 
ture in varying styles of Latinity to 
the cosmopolitan classes before 
them. 

The students are nearly all priests, 
many belonging to various religious 
Orders, who have come to prepare 
themselves either for careers of 
teaching or for a missionary aposto- 
late among the Orientals. And, 
though the Institute was founded 
primarily to teach Western priests 
about the East, many of the students 
so far have come from the East, sent 
by their respective patriarchs and 
superiors to receive scientific train- 
ing in their own Oriental rites. 
Strolling up and down in the corri- 
dor between classes can be seen a 
most varied assortment of ecclesias- 
tics, some dark, some fair, some tall, 
some small, many of them with 
beards, a striking picture of the 
catholicity of the Church. A French 
White Father destined to teach in 
the Melchite seminary in Jerusalem 
passes by in the company of an 
Italian Benedictine from the staff of 
the Greek College in Rome. An 
Austrian Jesuit who has volunteered 
heroically for work in Russia goes 
by in the company of a Russian 
Capuchin now belonging to the 
Sept., 1938. 
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Bavarian Province of his Order. A 
black-robed, rosaried Redemptorist 
of the Ruthenian rite paces up and 
down with a barefooted Italian 
Franciscan bound for Egypt and the 
Coptic rite. 

The courses offered at the Orien- 
tal Institute are not merely designed 
to impart a mass of Oriental infor- 
mation, but are carefully planned to 
give each student a thoroughly scien- 
tific training that will make him fit 
to bear his title of Doctor in the 
world of the savant. The first year’s 
studies, leading to the baccalaureate 
degree, are general and obligatory, 
containing courses in such di- 
versified matter as Byzantine Church 
History, Russian Church History, 
Liturgy, Oriental Canon Law, Com- 
parative Theology, Introduction to 
the Oriental Churches, Oriental 
Asceticism, Archeology, Patrology, 
Methodology, some Oriental lan- 
guage, and a choice of Bolshevism, 
Islamism, Epigraphy, or Oriental 
Computation of Time. The second 
and third years’ courses, leading up 
to the licentiate and doctorate re- 


spectively, allow the student to 
specialize in one of four fields, 
namely Theology, History, Liturgy, 
Canon Law. The whole curriculum 
is admirably designed to give the 
student a full and comprehensive 
view of how the “other half of the 
world” lives, while Rome’s unsur- 
passed opportunities of attending 
services in all the different Oriental 
Catholic rites is an authentic revela- 
tion of how the Eastern Church 
prays. 

Connected with the Institute is a 
vast library of 61,000 volumes, com- 
pletely modern in equipment and 
management. In its light and spa- 
cious reading room numerous stu- 
dents may be seen daily poring over 
exotic tomes of Oriental lore, pre- 
paring their theses and seminar as- 
signments. 

The rdle played by the Oriental 
Institute in the academic life of 
Rome is unique and fascinating, 
while its comparative obscurity is 
more than amply compensated for 
by its monumental importance in 
the work of Christian reunion. 


++ $b 


Those good people concerned about the Italian Domination of the 
Catholic Church should be interested in the fact that, although Italians 
have occupied the See of Peter every year of the 148 since the appoint- 
ment of the first American Bishop, and have named all 439 of them, only 
three American Bishops have been of Italian birth. And these three served 
in this country before they were made Bishops. 


America (27 Aug. ’38). 














Travel notes 


When you come to Munich 
you do not want to miss the Hof- 
brauhaus. Good beer is not hard to 
find anywhere in the city, but the 
palace of drink and good-fellowship 
is the Hofbrau. 

Close to 2,000 people occupied 
seats about the four huge tables that 
extended the length of the hall— 
some 200 feet would be my hazard. 
Before each was perched a quart 
stein. No, in some instances one 
stein served duty for two, when a 
man and his wife or a young fellow 
and his girl took turns, and at some 
of the private tables, lined along 
the walls, one stein was passed 
around between mama and papa 
and the kiddies. 

We walked the full length of the 
hall, almost despairing of finding 
places. A shout from a burly army 
officer was our invitation and salva- 
tion. Without one word of encour- 
agement on our part, down upon 
the boards, narrowly escaping my 
head, descended an arm clasping 
four steins. The arm belonged to a 
mighty German Amazon—some 
people might have called her a 
waitress. The beer hall gals are 
superb specimens of Aryan feminin- 
ity, husky maids, all well over 40, 


Beer in Munich 


By RAY BOSLER 
Condensed from The Grail* 


endowed by nature with every talent 
necessary for their trade. They reg- 
ularly carry out ten steins at a time, 
five in each hand; so, to the prowess 
nature has bestowed, they accumu- 
late much more with years of serv- 
ice. 

No formal introductions are re- 
quired in the Hofbrauhaus. If you 
are not chatting with the owner of 
the elbow that constantly menaces 
your face, it is either because you 
do not speak German or the Ger- 
man does not speak English. The 
more you talk, the more beer you 
drink. After the first a sticker is 
put on your stein, on which ac- 
count is kept. (We never had more 
than two markers on ours. Two 
quarts of beer wreak enough havoc 
with the inner man.) Rather color- 
ful, but annoying at times, are the 
pretzel-girls—another fixed feature 
of the beer hall. To make a sale 
the girls do not capitalize on their 
charms; they couldn’t; instead they 
carry about a long stick (on this 
dangle the small packets of pretzels) 
which they poke under your nose at 
the most inopportune moments or 
jab into your ribs with the reminder 
—which is almost a command—that 
beer is not drunk without pretzels. 


*St. Meinrad, Ind. Sept., 1938. 
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Joviality cannot be captured by 
words; consequently, the best part 
of the Hofbrau cannot be described. 
Everybody enjoys himself; whole- 
somely, not raucously. At no time 
did I observe anything that might 
so much as tinge the cheek of a 
Carmelite. Once in a while some 
old, well-lubricated Deutscher might 
reach out and pat one of the Ama- 
zon waitresses on the arm, but the 
risk was so great that the occurrence 
was by no means frequent. There 
was much singing, and sometimes, 
shouting. Climax of the evening is 
the singing of Ein Prosit, when 
everyone stands up on his chair, 
links arms, and swings from side to 
side in time with the music. The 
evening is not long. At 10 o'clock 
the lights begin to flicker out; by 
10:30 the hall is almost deserted. 
The next evening we went down- 
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stairs where the beer is cheaper and 
the atmosphere is even more demo- 
cratic. There are no waitresses. Each 
customer washes out his own stein 
and presents it to the tap man. 
There are not many foreigners 
down among the hoi polloi. Most 
of the customers are genuine old 
time beer drinkers who don’t stand 
for any nonsense. The company 
was a bit rougher than what one 
finds upstairs, but more interesting 
in a way. Best treat of the evening 
was a group of beer-bellied Deutsch- 
ers, with handle-bar moustaches, 
who were waxing bilious over a 
game of scat. I tried to decide 
which was taking the beating, the 
table that sustained the fist blows 
of the old gentlemen or the fists 
that slapped down the cards. I 
finally gave the fight to the table 


on a decision. 


copa 


The great unwritten law of the Eskimo is to share with others. In 
fact, a chief holds his authority over a village just as long as he is able 
to give. His influence is proportioned to his generosity. When this fails, 
his authority also will lessen and little by little pass to another. Conversely, 
a reputation for stinginess is probably the greatest curse that can fall on 
a family. , 

I have listened with amusement to endless arguments of an Eskimo 
trying to prove to another that he was not stingy. I know for a cer- 
tainty that I could wheedle anything out of a person if I were to insist 
opportunely enough that he was stingy none the less. Rather than see me 
leave his igloo with this terrible conviction, he would part with his last 
crumb of bread and the one remaining pinch of tea. 

P. C. O’Connor, S.J. in America (9 July ’38). 
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The Alleged Spanish War 


Read all about it 


| have just finished reading my 
4,893rd press dispatch about Spain. 
Last night I heard my 3,739th radio 
bulletin on the same subject. From 
the time when the Asturian trouble 
of 1934 first made the headlines to 
these latter days when General 
Franco’s apparently assured victory 
has relegated the Spanish news to 
the inky wilderness of the inside 
pages, the newspapers have been a 
nightmare and a delight. Radio, 
though it has proved to have no 
real voice of its own, has served as 
a powerful echo to the press, thus 
heightening the general effect of 
fantasy about all things Spanish. 

Four years of unflagging attention 
to hundreds of items, both read and 
heard, have given me just one solid 
conviction—that from it all I have 
learned less and less about Spain 
and more and more about the 
American press. 

The composite effect of this ava- 
lanche of wordage is to give some- 
thing like the following impression 
of Spanish history: 

For centuries Spain had suffered 
the exploitation of Fascism. The 
sub-human wretches who lived in 
the Dark Ages before the Spanish 


Republic were, of course, unaware 


By ARTHUR E. KOENIG 


Condensed from America* 


of being Fascists, for the term had 
not yet been used to give that illum- 
inating simplicity to world politics. 
Readers of history will probably be 
surprised to see the name Fascist 
applied to people who lived long be- 
fore Mussolini and Hitler and who 
were as ignorant of racialism or na- 
tionalism as of everything else; but 
readers of history and the historians 
whose works they read are, un- 
doubtedly, Fascists, too; if they 
were truly democratic, they could 
get all the history anyone needs 
from the Daily Worker or the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Ferdinand and Isabella owned 
three-fourths of the country’s pro- 
ductive wealth; the feudal grandees 
owned another three-fourths; the 
Army, composed mostly of a few 
corpulent generals, controlled an- 
other third; and the Church owned 
the remaining nineteen-twentieths. 
All the rest was held by those old 
cronies, the Rothschilds and the 
Jesuits. As anyone can see, not 
much was left, except the American 
and British-owned utility and indus- 
trial properties, which being modern 
and unhampered by Catholicism, 
were operated solely for the work- 
ers. 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City. Aug. 13, 1938. 
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The Masonic and anticlerical 
governments which had ruled Spain 
for much of the roth and early 2oth 
centuries were, naturally, altogether 
blameless for any injustice suffered 
by the proletariat in that time. Nor 
was modern industrialism to blame 
for the proletarianizing of the 
masses in Barcelona, Madrid, and 
other industrial cities. No, it was 
the Church and feudalism (those 
useful synonyms in the lexicon of 
progressive abuse) which had caus- 
ed the factory system, the under- 
paid wage-slave, the speed-up, and 
the slum. 

Spanish education, too, was in a 
bad way. For centuries the monks 
had been busy destroying manu- 
scripts, unfounding universities, dis- 
couraging the study of medicine, 
showing their contempt for the hu- 
man reason by preferring logic to 
behaviorism, insisting on the quaint 
notion that man has intelligence and 
free will, and in other similar ways, 
encouraging the spread of illiteracy. 
In later times the Jesuits and the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
had aided most efficiently in this 
terrible sabotage, by engaging in un- 
economic work of teaching the poor 
without financial return, thus ig- 
norantly flouting the first principles 
of the great Adam Smith. For- 
tunately, the several Liberal anti- 
clerical regimes had interfered with 
such evil work. 


October 


But a more substantial salvation 
was en route. By the end of the 
first half of 1936 Spain had been al- 
most completely liberated from the 
black superstitions of her past. Some 
23,000,000 free, happy Spaniards 
lived under a democratically elected 
government of the most humane, 
enlightened and progressive kind. 
Using the scrupulously fair methods 
so dear to the Third International, 
this government had obtained a 
majority of the Cortes or Parlia- 
ment. It was a government of the 
highest type of pacific idealists, led 
by such moderate liberals as Azajia, 
Caballero, Prieto, Negrin, and the 
gentle La Pasionaria, and advised 
by Marcel Rosenberg, who had been 
unselfishly sent by Stalin (that 
staunch friend of democratic lib- 
erties) to lend a hand in the liquid- 
ation of “reactionary elements.” 

With characteristic love of free- 
dom and fair play, the new govern- 
ment permitted its Communist and 
Anarchist comrades to give full ex- 
pression to their boyish enthusiasm 
in such amusing pastimes as arson, 
pillage, rape and murder. So rapidly 
did Progress progress under their 
loving guidance that the burning of 
churches and the torture and mur- 
der of priests and nuns seemed 
about to replace the hideously cruel 
business of bull-fighting as the na- 
tional sport. In Madrid the supply 
of religious buildings and religious 
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persons dwindled so quickly under 
the demands of this intoxicating 
new game that a new diversion had 
to be invented: the nocturnal call of 
the murder squad at the houses of 
all those suspected of the crime of 
being Catholic, shots in the dark, 
corpses found at the city’s edge in 
the morning. 

War began when a handful of 
seedy Spanish army officers, a few 
gouty grandees and some ignorant 
Catholic peasants from Navarre held 
a convention with Hitler, Mussolini 
and J. P. Morgan in Morocco to 
plan the deliberate destruction of 
Spain and world democracy. Egged 
on by such of the corrupt old ec- 
clesiastics as had ungratefully shun- 
ned the fires of freedom, this unim- 
portant minority placed itself under 
the leadership of a Moor named 
Franco and crossed the Straits of 
Gibraltar to enslave the 23,000,000 
Spaniards. 

Onward marched the cruel op- 
pressors. They captured Badajoz 
and massacred its total male popu- 
lation twice over to make a journal- 
istic holiday. Among all the glor- 
ious triumphs of our press in 
Spain, one hesitates to choose the 
triumph; but the accounts of the 
“massacre” at Badajoz deserve at 
least to be considered among the 
great achievements of Progress, for 
they were based on a dispatch pre- 
pared three days before the fall of 


the city had actually occurred. 

After Badajoz the “ghastly gang- 
sters of Franco,” as some of our 
more alliterative writers described 
them, pressed on maliciously to 
Toledo to frustrate the siege of the 
Alcazar, the expected success of 
which was just then giving no end 
of innocent pleasure to the great 
American press. Inside this ancient 
fortress, symbol of medieval cussed- 
ness, were 1,700 men, women and 
children, Catholics all, and hence 
presumably deserving of whatever 
was coming to them. Outside were 
the apostles of humane Progress, 
including the newspaper men, wait- 
ing with gentle pleasure for the 
end. After daily happy announce- 
ments in press dispatches over al- 
most a week that the fort was to be 
mined and the garrison blown to 
atoms, the mine was ceremoniously 
exploded and one wall was duly 
shattered. But unhappily very few 
of the Fascist dogs were wiped out, 
and the successful liquidation of the 
rest was spitefully prevented by the 
arrival of that handful of reactionary 
tyrants who had come from the 
Straits to lift the siege. 

Within a few weeks after the Fas- 
cist treachery of the Alcazar, Gen- 
eral Franco was almost at the gates 
of Madrid. By this time, we had 
begun to hear of the Italians, in es- 
timates of number varying from the 
absurd to the sublime. Some corre- 
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spondents spoke of 10 or 20 thou- 
sand blackshirts in Spain; but such 
false modesty was manifestly the re- 
sult of secret Fascist sympathies. 
More generous natures guessed 100,- 
000; and those with a genuine pas- 
sion for democracy raised the ante 
to 200,000. How else could the suc- 
cess of Franco be explained? 

Then, however, came the first 
great turning point of the war, the 
defeat of the Italians closing in on 
Madrid. This defeat was adminis- 
tered by the International Brigades, 
groups of high-minded gentlemen 
recruited from various countries by 
the Third International, and actuat- 
ed by such admirable motives as the 
promise of good pay, hatred of the 
Catholic Church, and devotion to 
the humane ideal of slaughtering 
the bourgeoisie. By dint of the 
kindly Internationals, Madrid con- 
tinued to withstand siege. Every 
astute newsman agreed it meant the 
end of Franco instanter. It was the 
turning point of the war. 

Then other turning points began 
to be announced at a dizzy clip. The 
brilliant successes of the Loyalists 
and the blunders of Franco were in- 
cessant and innumerable. 
statisticians have calculated that the 
Red forces captured the total area 
of Spain twice over. The same 
towns, Oviedo for one, were taken 
more than a dozen times merely to 
test the efficiency of Red maneuver 
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—perhaps, the unquestioning “Loy- 
alism” of the Anglo-Saxon press. 
The press, at any rate, was not 
found wanting. 

The Black Arrow division of the 
Italians captured Malaga, a grave 
strategic error on the part of 
Franco. In fact, a turning point! 
Four months later the same Black 
Arrow division captured Bilbao at 
the other end of Spain, and it was 
regarded hopefully as a weakening 
of Franco’s forces—another turning 
point. At the siege of Bilbao the 
Basque fishwives threw the Black 
Arrows en masse into the Bay of 
Biscay—a humiliating defeat for 
Italy, a great victory for journalistic 
imagination. At the same time, the 
arbitrary shipment of Catholic Bas- 
que children out of Spain to Russia, 
Mexico, France, and Britain was 
considered in advanced circles as a 
glorious achievement for Progress. 

When Franco with his inexhaust- 
ible sheaf of Black Arrows captured 
Santander, everyone knew that his 
cause was almost lost. Then he 
stumbled on and took Gijon, thus 
undergoing his last serious defeat 
in the northwest and being forced 
to end his campaign there, because 
the Basque Leftist leaders, after 
swearing to die in defense of Soviet 
ideals, had delegated their followers 
to do it for them, and had complete- 
ly outwitted Franco by moving their 
government to France, a simple but 
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masterly maneuver executed with 
amazing speed. 

Few could understand how 
Franco managed to survive this 
“turning point”; but he took his 
ubiquitous Black Arrows to the 
Aragon Front, and began stupidly 
winning battles and territory there, 
thus again ensuring his immediate 
defeat. 

Then came the battle of Teruel, 
the most changeable place in the 
world. When the “Loyalists” cap- 
tured it in December, 1937, it was 
excitedly hailed as the most im- 
portant town in all Spain. When 
the Nationalists (pardon me, the 
Rebels!) recaptured it a few weeks 
later, everyone agreed it was of no 
importance whatsoever, just another 
one-horse town. Losing it was only 
sound strategy on the part of the 
Russo-Spaniards (I mean, to be sure, 
the Loyalists). 

After each great Loyalist victory 
—e. g., the Alcazar, Malaga, Brun- 
ete, Bilbao, Santander, Gijon, 
Teruel, Lerida, Trempe, Vinaroz, 
and the rest—comes a new flood of 
dispatches from Gibraltar reporting 


the complete disruption of the 
Rebels by internal strife in both the 
high command and the ranks. 

In bringing this brief history to a 
close, I must confess that I deserve 
no credit for its peculiar merits; like 
so many of my fellow Americans, I 
know only what I have read in the 
papers and heard over the radio. To 
these great instruments of enlighten- 
ment, therefore, my sincere thanks. 
But, more especially, I wish to 
thank the editors of the Daily 
Worker, the editors of the Chicago 
Tribune, the editors of the New Re- 
public, the editors of the New York 
Times, Mr. Jay Allen, the Imperial 
Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, Dr. 
Westbrook Pegler, and Judge Ruth- 
erford, not to mention various 
hysterical speakers on the program 
called The Town Meeting of the 
Air. And, oh yes, I had almost for- 
gotten the indefatigable penmen of 
the Left-wing Protestant clergy, who 
heroically and repeatedly risked the 
dangers of writer’s cramp to sign 
manifestoes for Stalin Democracy. 
Politics (or is it only anti-Roman- 
ism?) makes strange “comrades”! 
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Ex-Foreigners 


It is an interesting fact that, in Red Spain, while most of the prisoners 
have common Spanish names, such as Lopez, Perez and Gonsalez, they can 
hardly speak Spanish, and eventually confess that they are foreign volun- 
teers. Many of them are French and English. They have been given 
Spanish names by order of the Red Government so as to be in readiness 
for the visit of the Non-Intervention officers. 


The Universe (12 Aug. ’38). 














Crusading Monsignor 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


If they were hungry 


Condensed from The Christian Front* 


The rectory of St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, is located in the 
heart of the business district, a huge 
rambling structure of old «ed brick 
into which people seem to stream 
endlessly in and out. Monsignor 
Joseph Smith came into the visitor’s 
parlor and greeted us warmly. 

“Monsignor,” we said, “we have 
been in many of the steel centers 
hereabouts—Youngstown, Massillon, 
and so forth—and from the dozens 
of conversations we have had with 
Catholic workingmen, it seemed to 
us that they are mildly anticlerical. 
We have observed the many 
Catholic workingmen here, and we 
wondered whether or not you could 
explain this latent attitude of mild 
anti-clericalism?” 

“Well,” he said, “it’s a long story. 
You see, many of the priests in these 
great labor centers have strongly op- 
posed the CIO because they sincere- 
ly believe it is Communistic. Per- 
sonally, I regard the CIO as a god- 
send to our poor people. It has come 


to fight the battle for the workers 


who have hitherto been neglected 
and left unorganized. I know John 
Brophy and Phil Murray. They and 
many of the other CIO labor leaders, 
have a brand of Catholicism which 


is refreshing in these days of Sun- 
day-religion. Many of these CIO 
leaders in steel are splendid Cath- 
olics. They have the faith of the 
peasant. But get this straight: I’m 
not rooting only for the CIO. I’m 
for the poor man. If AFL is for 
the poor man, I’m for the AFL, too. 
As a priest, my place is with the 


poor. 

“But, Monsignor, how does it 
come about that, even though CIO 
around here is supported mainly by 
Catholics, many members of the 
clergy have denounced it from their 
pulpits?” 

“Mr. Deverall,” said the Monsi- 
gnor earnestly, “it is a horrible 
example of how an initial misunder- 
standing can lead to unfortunate 
results of great magnitude. 

“After CIO had broken away 
from AFL, I was motoring through 
New England with a friend. One 
Sunday we stopped at a small Cath- 
olic Church, and as we entered the 
Church some laymen gave us a few 
pamphlets; these pamphlets, dis- 
tributed under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus, revealed that 
John Brophy was a labor leader who 
had gone to Russia to study Com- 
munist tactics in order to foment 


*Box 325, Villanova, Pa. Sept., 1938. 
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revolution in America. When Bro- 
phy came back from Russia—so the 
pamphlet read—he started the CIO 


which aimed to overthrow our pres- 


ent government. The burden of 
the publication was that no good 
Catholic could possibly be a member 
of the CIO. That information 
spread throughout the land, and 
when I returned to Ohio, local 
priests were sincerely convinced that 
CIO was a Communist organization. 
We must remember that these 
priests were sincere in their belief. 
They were merely the unwitting 
victims of gross misinformation. 

“Shortly after that, I was driving 
by a Republic Steel plant and spot- 
ted a huge crowd of men, women, 
and children milling around outside 
the plant gate. I stopped the car 
and went over to investigate. I met 
the strike leaders, most of whom 
were Catholics, and they said the 
people wished the clergy would give 
them their advice and support. 
They wanted help from their priests 
and friends. I at once volunteered 
to speak at a mass meeting the next 
night.” 

He paused. I could see that the 
memory of those days last year 
aroused him. “Next day, hours be- 
fore the meeting, Catholic indus- 
trialists beseiged me. They wanted 
to know what a priest, honored as a 
Vicar General of the Cleveland dio- 
cese, and a Monsignor, had to do 


with a lawless band of strikers who, 
as all intelligent men knew, were 
radical Communists. I told them 
that I would speak to the strikers 
because I had given them my word. 
I told them that Jesus Christ had 
had no fancy titles. He was the 
friend of the oppressed, the down- 
trodden, and the weary. I told them 
that when John the Baptist sent 
messengers to discover whether or 
not Christ were the Messiah, Jesus 
told them, as one of the great proofs, 
that ‘the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.’ As a priest, my 
place was with my people: the poor 
and the hungry. If I did not help 
the poor when they needed me, I 
betrayed my high office. 

“The anti-Union Industrialist to- 
day appeals to the clergy to protect 
the dignity of the priesthood against 
the ‘radicalism’ and ‘communism’ 
of the workingman. The Lord has 
warned us against the temptation 
and tyranny of wealth, and it would 
be well for us to read and re-read 
His sacred words, lest we become 
traitors to His law. 

“But this is getting away from 
the story. Where were we? Oh, 
yes! The strikers’ mass meeting. 

“I went to the mass meeting, and 
as I approached the stand the police 
told me that there was going to be a 
riot. When it was my turn to speak 
I told the people what the police 
had said. I told the police—and the 
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plant officials on the other side of 
the fence—that if any riot started, 
the strikers would not start it. My 
stand was with the poor people, and 
I let everyone know it. 

“After the meeting, I learned that 
the relief people refused to aid the 
starving strikers. I organized a soup 
kitchen and served bread and soup 
to the strikers. I don’t remember 
now, but I think we served almost 


wanted to know was that they were 
hungry. My job was to fill empty 
stomachs.” 

The Monsignor meditated for a 
moment, and then concluded, “The 
Church is for labor. The priest of 
today must do all he can to reach 
the workingman. And he must use 
not only words to reach the workers, 
but actions also. If it is necessary to 
march on the picket line or speak 











375,000 meals to those strikers last at strike meetings in order to reach 


winter. If they were Catholics or the workers, then the priest belongs 
Communists I did not care; all I there.” 
sous 





In this family, which wants 12 children and already has 5, it is 
hard to tell who has the best time—the little ones who find life so 
new and puzzling and full and satisfying, or their parents who find 
the characters of the children unfolding before them in such fas- 
cinating patterns. Winnifred St. Hilaire in The Grail. (Feb. ’38). 


Baby vs. Car 


Too many persons calculate they can support a car, but that a 
baby would be too expensive. The down payment on a baby and a 
car are practically the same. Friends supply you with half the 
materials with which it is customary to swathe a child. No one 
gives you anything for your car save the air that inflates the tires. 
The car’s upkeep is staggering, and consumes 10 gallons of gasoline 
while the baby is draining half a pint of milk. Shoes for the car 
cost thirty times as much as ribboned moccasins for the infant. The 
baby won’t need simonizing until it is 16 years old, and that only in 
case of the feminine gender, while the car will need it about the 
time baby begins to coo. 

At the end of the fourth year, the car is a disgrace to the family, 
while the fond parents are just realizing how precious baby really is. 
Furthermore, your baby will grow more popular every year, and 
‘round about 18 will be admired by everybody in the immediate 
neighborhood. When the car has been scrapped, the boy baby will 
have an estate of his own and be in a position to support those who 
supported him. From Zealandia. 




















The Foreign Legion 


Not without the Sacraments 


By JOHN GIBBONS 


Condensed from The Catholic Fireside* 


Two days from London to Mar- 
seilles, traveling all the time; then 
it’s two nights on a ship across to 
Oran, and another day and a night 
on the narrow-gauge railway down 
to Colomb-Bechar at the top of 
the Sahara. Then you can start. 
And I hope it keeps cool for you. 
Only it won’t, not in the Sahara. 

There have been so many books 
about the Foreign Legion that most 
educated people are sick of the 
thing. To begin with, it’s mostly 
lies that you’ve probably read. There 
are something like 30,000 men in 
the Legion. Naturally, you might 
get a certain proportion of black- 
guards, but the bulk of those people 
have joined for no reason more ro- 
mantic than that they are hungry. 
Most of them come from Northern 
Europe, the countries where life is 
hard. If you have no work and no 
money in, say, East Prussia or Es- 
tonia, then you might as well be 
dead. 

There are stories of those men 
tramping across Europe to the near- 
est French frontier to join the 
Legion just for a bed and a bit of 
food. For a strong man who will 
put up with a cruel life, the Legion 
is at least an offer of some sort. 


They sign for five years, and at the 
end of the time plenty of them, if 
they are still alive, will gladly get 
out. But plenty will sign on again. 

The Legion has no official reli- 
gion in the sense in which the Brit- 
ish Army has it. There is no being 
marched to church, and there are no 
chaplains to the Forces. But the 
Legion does say that it will try to 
give “reasonable facilities for the 
performance of the major articles of 
any creed” a man chooses to claim. 
So a Mohammedan (there are 
plenty) would possibly be given 
time off for his great yearly Fast; 
or a Catholic would possibly be of- 
fered a meatless meal on Friday. 

I myself have been to Mass both 
at Sidi Bel-Abbés and at Saida, two 
of their garrison towns, and in each 
case the church was full of legion- 
naires, only as volunteers and not on 
parade. I’m not saying that they 
would necessarily all be ultra-pious 
Catholics; possibly some might come 
because there was nothing else to 
do, and it made a break. But they’d 
come. 

Then if there are no official chap- 
lains, there are clergymen all right. 
Plenty of those men are nominally 
German Lutherans, and so you'll 


*23 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4, England. Aug. 26, 1938. 
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find a Lutheran pastor in their bar- 
rack towns. But he'll have to be 
supported by some missionary so- 
ciety in Germany; he’ll quite likely 
be married and have a family, and 
that means some standard of decen- 
cy and even comfort. So there can’t 
be many pastors; the money won’t 
run to it. 

We Catholics score in that re- 
spect; our White Fathers of Africa 
do not have families! They can 
move about, and they can live on 
next to nothing. Wherever the 
Legion is, there you will find a 
White Father. He has no rank, no 
officer’s uniform; he wears his long 
cloaklike gown, either a turban or a 
sun helmet, and always the enor- 
mous rosary that goes round his 
neck. His dress is in fact planned 
to be like that of a Moslem Mara- 
bout. 

The Order was founded on those 
deliberate lines by the great Cardi- 
nal Lavigerie; it was to be a sort 
of Legion of God in the war against 
Moslemism, and, while it certainly 
doesn’t carry rifles, it is an Order 
run more or less on military lines. 
The White Fathers before now have 
had their own band. If it will help 
to impress the natives and bring 
them to Christ, the White Father 
will cheerfully tuck up his gown, 
march in a quick-step and beat a 
big drum. 

Those are the men who follow the 


October 


Legion. They live with the men 
and not in the officer’s mess, and 
the men as a rule have the highest 
regard for the Fathers. 

I know a church that was built 
by Legionnaires in their spare time. 
At Taourirt in Morocco. I do not 
suppose that all the men were 
Catholics of any special piety 
(though some of them might be; 
you'd be surprised if you knew 
more about the Legion!) but they 
would argue that they had nothing 
to do and no money to spend; the 
White Father is a good fellow, and 
why not oblige him? 

There’s a place out there called 
Ain Sefra where the every-other-day 
train makes an interminable stop. I 
do not see why the train stops at 
Ain Sefra, but perhaps the engine 
needs a drink. Anyway it stops, 
and there is an enormous Arab or- 
phanage there run by the White 
Fathers; you will see the Fathers at 
the station; probably the passing of 
that train is their main gaiety in 
life. The astonishing thing is how 
many of the men they know. They 
are shaking hands and embracing 
French fashion, and they are ob- 
viously bons camerades with half 
the toughs in the train. That doesn’t 
look like the God-less blackguards 
of the books, does it! 

There was Colomb-Bechar, the 
terminus of the military line; it’s 
the garrison town at the top of the 
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Sahara, and the kicking-off point 
for the airplanes that go down to 
French West Africa. 

As a very great favor, and because 
of my credentials, the Comman- 
dant allowed me to be taken out in- 
to the Sahara itself. Not far; about 
60 miles. Just to the first poste or 
fort of Taghit. We had a car of 
the Auto-special Branch of the 
Legion. And they take extremely 
good care of their cars. They test 
them and better test them, and then 
test them cgain. They cannot afford 
break-downs in the Sahara. We had 
four soldiers in the car; and there 
were about 60 mohkaznis or French 
native irregular cavalry at intervals 
along the route. You would spot 
one man sitting on his horse on top 
of a rock, just watching the car. If 
the car did not pass at the proper 
time, then he would heliograph 
with a mirror along the chain of 
men; and they would send out an 
airplane to look for us. 

Can I describe that desert? Sand 
and rock; nothing else. No trees; 
no anything. You see for an infin- 
ity of miles in that dry air, but you 
see all twisted and distorted. You 
might spot in the farthest distance 
what looks like water, but it isn’t. 
That is the sun reflecting unevenly 
from hot rock; it’s like a looking 
glass. It’s mirage. There is no 
water. If that car broke down, you 
would just die. As it was, I wasn’t 
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too comfortable. I am in the fifties, 
you know, and I have lost that 
school-boy stream-line. The Sahara 
heat is not good for stout and elder- 
ly Englishmen. These people were 
plainly anxious to get me under 
cover before 11 A. M.; in the noon- 
tide heat, you just would die. The 
officer was anxious, too, about my 
sun helmet; every time I moved the 
thing to let a fresh lot of perspira- 
tion run out, he would hold up a 
warning finger. Dangerous! 

In the end we got to our poste. 
Taghit is its name: It comes quite 
big in the story of Pére de Foucauld 
—French cavalry officer of the Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique, explorer, first white 
man through Morocco, then priest, 
“Chaplain of the Sahara,” then 
martyr. 

There is a stone above the fort’s 
gateway. “Here,” the inscription 
reads, “the undermentioned (and 
then it gives all the companies and 
so forth; there were 400 soldiers) 
held out for four days against 6,000 
armed Moors.” ‘That was a fight! 


_ They had heliographed the news of 


the smash through to Beni-Abbés, 
and Pére de Foucauld came riding. 
They lent him a horse, and he start- 
ed off alone. Twenty-three hours 
that ride took him, 23 hours of the 
Sahara. 

I wrote a book afterwards, and 
men who had served in the Legion 
wrote to me about it; and a few 
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came to see me. One was a man 
who had been at Taghit when Pére 
de Foucauld came riding in. It 
was a ride! Even the hard-bitten 
officers of the garrison stared. They 
had a meal all ready for him, wine, 
a place to rest. He brushed the lot 


horse and in with the wounded. 
Quick now! Anybody might be dy- 
ing. And was any man who called 
himself a Catholic to die without 
the Last Sacraments, when Pére de 
Foucauld had just ridden for 23 
hours in that awful heat to admin- 


aside, and it was straight off his ister them? 


dl 


Montezuma 


A year ago the two-million-dollar Montezuma Hotel, once the 
playground of the celebrities of the world, became Montezuma 
Seminary and opened its doors to receive 350 students for the priest- 
hood from Mexico. Special trains carried the students and their 
Jesuit professors to the Seminary, six miles north of Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. 

Some of these boys are very young. Most of them are members 
of Mexico’s oldest and noblest families. In their native land sem- 
inaries have long been suppressed, and so they have left their country 
to embrace a priesthood that means for them suffering and exile 
and perhaps martyrdom. 

Montezuma, established by the Catholic Hierarchy of the U. S., 
has become the Douay of the 2oth century. The priesthood, in spite 


of persecution, must go on. 
The Missionary Catechist (Sept. °’38). 





Molokai 


It was a hot day. In the sultry, crowded interior the congregation, 
all of whom were invalids in varying stages of the disease, probably wel- 
comed the relaxation that comes-with the end of the Gospel. Perhaps, 
even, there were a few that, with a torpor induced by the heat, might have 
been inclined to drowsiness as the priest, standing before the altar, divested 
himself of chasuble and maniple in preparation for the sermon. But after 
he had advanced to the sanctuary rail (he had no pulpit), and began to 
talk, all signs of lethargy among his listeners quickly vanished. There was 
a sudden shocked stir, for instead of addressing them with the usual My 


brethren, he had said, slowly and significantly, We lepers... . 
From Damien the Leper by John Farrow (Sheed & Ward). 














In the Land of Salazar 


Pomp vs. common sense 


By JOHN GIBBONS 


Condensed from The Redemptorist Record* 


Doctor Salazar has nothing to 
do with medicine. Most educated 
Portuguese are “Doctors” of some- 
thing, Law or Engineering or Agri- 
cultural Science or the like. Salazar 
was a Professor of Economics, very 
much as Mr. de Valera was a Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. After one of 
their many revolutions, the Portu- 
guese invited him into the govern- 
ment as Minister of Finance. He 
held the job about two days and 
then resigned. It was hopeless! 
Take a husband who drinks too 
much and gets his affairs into a 
mess. It is no use handing over all 
the debts to the wife and calling 
her “Minister of Finance” if the 
man is still going on spending the 
income! She must control the whole 
purse or let it alone. And Salazar 
said that he would only accept office 
on condition that he was absolute 
master. If and when the Portuguese 
got sick of the arrangement, they 
need not worry to have another 
revolution. Revolutions cost money 
and time. They had only to tell 
him that they were tired of it, and 
he would take the next train back 
to his university and start teaching 
again. According to Salazar, all his 
higher economics boil down to the 


four rules of common arithmetic. 
He compares the management of a 
country to the week-end budget of 
a housewife going shopping. She 
has only so much money; then she 
can only buy so much. No install- 
ment plan in Portugal! Pay as you 
go. Literally! 

So Portuguese law said that every 
child must be educated. But there 
are not enough schools for more 
than perhaps one child in five. One 
way, of course, is to borrow a few 
million pounds. That’s the English 
way. It may be all right for Eng- 
land, said Salazar, but poor Portu- 
gal can’t afford debt. So pick out 
your brightest boy and send him to 
school. It is a pity, but the others 
must go without. If they are little 
peasant girls, they will grow up and 
get married and be too busy to miss 
the education they never had. If 
they are lads, then at least they can 
be taught their A B C’s when they 
get into the army. Meantime there 
is the school empty all the evening. 
There is nothing to prevent the 
patriotic Portuguese lady or gentle- 
man from doing a little teaching as 
an unpaid volunteer, and so in most 
villages you find the decent people 
taking turns at spare-time teaching. 


*Clonard Monastery, Belfast, Ireland. Sept. 9, 1938. 
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It’s all like that. A country must 
have an army, and an army must 
have spare blankets in case of war. 
But it isn’t always at war, and why 
waste the things? Any poor Portu- 
guese may apply at the nearest po- 
lice station for some army blankets. 
He must show them once a month, 
just to make sure that he hasn’t sold 
them. Otherwise, be comfortable! 
Or perhaps he has no work. Then 
here is a little money; a very little, 
but it will help to keep your family. 
But you must earn it. Be at the 
street corner at seven in the morn- 
ing. A lorry will take a dozen of 
you out a few miles, and you can 
do a little road-making. It’s hard, 
of course, on the unemployed clerk, 
but then Portugal is a rural country 
and has only two real cities, and 
nearly every out-of-work would 
be a laborer. Even in the few towns, 
the out-of-work can be used. Why 
waste police in directing motor traf- 
fic? Let them stick to crime. Take 
the unemployed clerk, put a band 
round his arm, and let him stand 
at the corner and wave on cars. 
That’s Salazar’s idea of Economic 
Reconstruction. 


What’s the man like himself? 
Well, I don’t know what a Profes- 
sor of Economics would earn, but 
say $2,500 a year in Portugal. What- 
ever it was, that’s all Dr. Salazar al- 
lows himself today. He doesn’t 
After all, why should the 


starve. 
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Dictator of a country starve? It’s 
bad economics to starve! But I do 
know of a case where he once work- 
ed with a rug wrapped ’round his 
knees. After all, a fire costs money. 
There’s no pomp and glory about 
that Dictator! No uniforms, no 
bands, no guards, not even any 
plainclothes detectives. They cost 
money. His one recreation comes 
every day after lunch, when he takes 
a government car (not having one 
of his own!) and drives a few miles 
out into the country. Then the car 
stands still, while the Dictator goes 
for a walk. He is never in uniform, 
he next to never makes a speech or 
appears in the papers, and the ordi- 
nary Portuguese peasant very often 
doesn’t know him by sight. He 
likes to talk to the man digging the 
fields or the old woman with a few 
hens. After which he will drive back 
to Lisbon, go to his office, and work 
till late at night. That’s the Pride 
and Glory of the Portuguese Dicta- 
torship. 

He says that in time he'll have 
his Portugal back to its ancient 
glory—minus the pomp. The old 
Portugal toppled over through too 
much pomp. Too much money 
amongst a few people at the top, and 
no money at all amongst a discon- 
tented peasantry at the bottom. 

Those people have some glories 
to get back to. They once just 
about conquered the world. Did 
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Columbus really discover America? 
Scholars think it very likely that the 
Portuguese galleons were there first. 
And of course it’s all bound up with 
English history. And Irish. Those 
Galway ships were really trading to 
Portugal, and their Prince Henry 
the Navigator once sent an African 
lion as a sort of mark of respect to 
his Galway merchant friends. 

Portugal always was a Catholic 
country. It had the title “Most 
Faithful” by special grant from 
Rome. It had its many Portuguese 
Saints. We call those people 
“Tonies” because every other small 
Portuguese boy is baptized after St. 
Antonio of Padua. St. Anthony was 
a Portuguese before he ever went to 
Italy. I have seen his statue at 
Lagos decorated with the military 
sash of an old-time British officer. 
The Portuguese created their Saint 
a “Captain-General” in the old Por- 
tuguese Army. At the time of the 
Napoleonic Wars, the British, as a 
kind of compliment to their allies, 
gave St. Anthony an honorary rank 
in the English Army! Hence the 
sash. 


The English alliance is centuries- 
old. And there used to be English 
Crusaders en route for the Holy 
Land who would land first in Portu- 
gal and put in a few months’ prac- 
tice, as it were, in fighting against 
the Moors, who once over-ran the 
country. The alliance was obvious. 
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Spain was England’s great trade 
rival. It therefore paid to be friends 
with the small country of Portugal 
which lay at Spain’s back door. 
Those are not the same people. It 
is not a sort of England and Scot- 
land. The Spanish and Portuguese 
languages are much alike, but they 
are not the same, and a Portuguese 
would not understand a Spaniard. 
That English connection, too, lasted 
right through the “Reformation.” 
In the marvelous Church of Sao 
(the Portuguese version of the Span- 
ish “San” or the Italian “Santo”) 
Roque, in Lisbon, there is one pillar 
which holds the upright body of a 
Catholic Englishman. He would 
not live in a Protestant England and 
went to Portugal instead. 

Then there’s an Irish connection, 
too. In the Traz-o-Montes Province 
of northern Portugal the people are 
Celts. They play the bagpipes, and 
their dances are very much like the 
Gaelic dances. In the south, the 
people are pure Latins, but you'll 
find Irish connections all over. 
There are Irish Dominicans in Lis- 
bon, and there are plenty of mon- 
uments of Irish soldiers who went 
abroad after the broken Treaty of 
Limerick. 

Is Portugal today a really Cath- 
olic country? It wasn’t when I 
knew it only eight years ago. 
Church after church was ruined or 
shut up; there might be half a doz- 
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en people in a town who would go 
to a rare Mass when the old priest 
was able to get ‘round every month 
or so. Today it’s different. There 
is still no official Catholicism, no 
State Religion; and the Catholic 
Church in Portugal is poor. Very 
poor. You want to be a Catholic, 
do you? Then there is your church. 
But you must pay for it. You must 
keep your priest. 

But with all their poverty, the 
people do pay. Salazar is the idol 
of the country, the man who took a 
bankrupt and disgraced State and is 
turning it into a real country again. 
Salazar is himself a practicing Cath- 
olic. And the crowd follows its 
master. Go to Fatima, a sort of 
Portuguese Lourdes. It’s the scene 
of an Apparition by Nossa Senhora 
of the most holy Rosary. When I 
first knew Fatima, the little church 
had just been blown up by the anti 
clericals. They wanted no “Lourdes 
Nonsense” in Free-Thinking Portu- 
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gal! But you'll not blow it up very 
easily today; and it isn’t a little 
church, either. They rebuilt it as a 
Templo, a Basilica, and the biggest 
thing in Portugal. The crowds there 
on certain Feast Days will run lit- 
erally into well over 100,000 peo- 
ple, and Portuguese government 
airplanes will swoop just over the 
crowds and will shower down mil- 
lions of white rose petals in honor 
of our Lady of the Rosary. 

But the airplanes will not be 
there on government duty. The 
young gentlemen pilots will have 
volunteered and will have been al- 
lowed to take out their machines. 
After all, why waste an airplane 
when it could be doing something 
good. Dr. Salazar will be there, 
too. But not as Dictator and vir- 
tual sole ruler of a State. No uni- 
form at Dublin’s Eucharistic Con- 
gress. Dr. Salazar will be at Fatima 
simply as a private gentleman and 


as a very good Catholic. 


In the days of Henry the VIII, many Catholics took refuge on the 
Continent. Among them was one by the name of Robert Peckham, who 


went to Rome and died there shortly after. 


He was buried under the 


porch in the front of the Church of St. Gregory, where a tablet can be 
seen even today—bearing the inscription: “Here lies Robert Peckham, an 
English Catholic, who, after England’s breach with the Holy See, left 
his country because he could not live there without the Faith, and who, 
having come to Rome, died there because he could not live away from 


his native land.” 











My Hilaire Belloc 


Governor of his province 


Tabloid essentials: Joseph Hilaire 
Pierre Belloc, b. 1870. Mixed par- 
entage: French father, English 
mother. Educated Oratory School, 
Edgbaston, County of Warwick. 
Spent his term of military service 
as driver in the French artillery. 
Then Balliol College, Oxford; the 
writer's trade; member of the 1906 
English Liberal Parliament. These 
two experiences, military and politi- 
cal, color all his writing. He never 
forgets how the two machines work. 
French in his stocky build; Roman 
in the cast of his features. Mixed 
mental make-up. Latin straight 
thinking, plus those imaginative 
flights (daring yet disciplined) that 
the French excel at, plus an English 
passion for the country and the sea. 

No man digests heavier intellectu- 
al meals with less effort. Stands 
apart as a writer of classic and dis- 
tinguished prose. “Conveys exactly 
what he wants to convey with un- 
canny directness.” Intellectually there 
are many Bellocs. They inhabit 
many countries of the mind. You 
may pick out the military historian, 
the economist, the authority on 
medieval roads and bridges, the re- 
ligious polemist, the man that han- 
dles aptly difficult kinds of the verse 


By ROBERT BROWNLOW LITTLETON 


Condensed from The Franciscan* 


form. Note also this: Though each 
unit in this company of Bellocs 
wears a different dress, all speak the 
same tongue. All wither their foes 
in the same cultured and devastat- 
ing English. 


First impressions, they say, are not 
only the strongest but the truest. I 
first became acquainted with Belloc 
more years ago than I now care to 
remember. Three qualities in his 
writing ‘then impressed me—his 
mental vigor, his logical mind, his 
sense of religion. Reading his latest 
works, I find those qualities still 
uppermost in them. And I would 
ask you particularly to note that 
they are the three qualities most 
lacking in our literature today. 

To read Hilaire Belloc is to take 
a mental tonic. In a world that is 
disillusioned and cynical, he keeps 
a relish for life. He is logical in an 
age of mental confusion, and con- 
vinced where his neighbors doubt. 
The robustness, that pulses through 
those taut workmanlike sentences of 
his, refreshes the jaded mind. 

Do not think that I have no eye 
for Belloc’s faults. They are as 
glaring as his virtues; and they are 
by no means few. He regards as a 
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combination of knave and fool those 
who have the hardihood to disagree 
with him. Through a sometimes 
misplaced loyalty he covers certain 
historical characters with whitewash. 
(This he does with gusto and a large 
size in brushes.) Arrogance (I 
mean, of course, intellectual arro- 
gance) surely reaches its apex in 
him. He has a self-assurance that 
leaves one gaping. Mis humor (and 
he has written a good deal in that 
vein) is too sardonic to be altogether 
enjoyable. Nor does the milk of 
human kindness flow from him as 
freely as one could wish. (Here he 
parts company with Chesterton.) 

I suppose we all carry a mind pic- 
ture of what the Roman governor 
of a province was like. Belloc slips 
easily, somewhat too easily, into that 
picture. For beyond question there 
is-a strong flavor of the Roman in 
him. The Roman had logicality, a 
sense of form, and a passion for 
order. But he was also ruthless in 
purpose, intolerant of the frailties of 
men, and contemptuous of their 
feelings. You cannot read a page of 
Belloc without becoming aware that 
he has the defects, no less than the 
virtues of the Roman temperament. 
“A soldier’s battle fought with the 
bayonet” is his laconic comment on 
one of the hardest fights of the Rev- 
olution. He is apparently as indif- 
ferent to the sum of human agony, 
that those few words connote, as 
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was Napoleon when he looked at 
the carnage of Borodino. 


Your true Bellocian is he who 
while keenly conscious of his au- 
thor’s shortcomings is as keenly 
alive to his excellencies. And ex- 
cellencies there are in plenty. If in 
current prose you were asked to lay 
your finger on a man who writes 
with greater ease, clarity and power 
than Belloc, you would be hard put 
to it. He is the plainest, the most 
direct and forcible of living writers. 

Looking up suddenly from a boat, 
I once saw a row of cormorants 
basking on a cliff-top, each individ- 
ual standing out bold against the 
blue of the sky. Instantly there 
came to my mind certain of Belloc’s 
paragraphs that I had just read, in 
which each word stood out, silhouet- 
ted as it were, with the same sharp 
distinctness. Whether he will or 
not, the beginner in literature must 
play Stevenson’s sedulous ape. He 
can take no better model than Bel- 
loc. Let him in particular ponder 
the latter, the matured and mellow 
Belloc—the Belloc who has long 
shed the mannerisms that made The 
Path to Rome so apt a target for the 
parodist, and has now come to the 
writing of almost perfect English. 

It is the fashion to speak of “Mr. 
Belloc’s amazing versatility.” I grant 
the versatility, but I marvel rather 
at the labor that made it possible. 
His novels and mystery tales, his 
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verse, essays and humorous books 
he, of course, wrote straight out of 
his head. But you cannot write a 
Life of Richelieu or tell How the 
Reformation Happened straight out 
of your head. Even the omniscient 
Mr. Belloc has to plod through 
scores of weighty tomes before he 
can undertake the job. Out of an 
incomplete list before me, I count 23 
historical or semi-historical works. 
Think of the material to be collected 
for the writing of any of them! 
Moreover, in addition to books of 
trave! by land and sea, he has given 
us treatises on politics and sociology, 
on topography and economics, ac- 
counts of road and transport, ancient 
and modern, and many volumes on 
those military operations in which 
he specializes. 

His essays lie like brightly colored 
gardens beneath the solid walls of 
his histories and biographies. I ex- 
pect the latter will always overshad- 
ow the former. Yet Belloc the all- 
rounder is as skillful at the art of 
writing essays as he is at most arts. 
All of them are readable. Some of 
them are things to cherish. His 
humorous verse (though tinged with 
the sardonic) has often an irresisti- 
ble quaintness. Had he written only 
the Lines to a Don he would have 
added something genuine to our 
stock of laughter. 

With his family and friends Belloc 


may be, no doubt is, a kindly, even a 
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humorous man. Yet only infrequent- 
ly do you get that impression from 
his books. Even in his essays he 
seldom buttonholes you familiarly 
as does Chesterton. He speaks to 
you plainly enough, but more often 
than not with a roll of pontifical 
thunder in his voice. The Roman 
in him is very apparent in his writ- 
ing. All of it has the curious note 
of finality that one associates with 
the summing up of a judge. Yet 
one does not murmer at his taking 
the judge’s seat. For he has great 
learning and a singularly wide cul- 
ture, an intimate knowledge of 
many peoples and many lands, and 
tremendous mental power. Without 
doubt, a writer to be cultivated with 
profit. Unfortunately a writer not 
esteemed by his generation at any- 
thing like his true worth. 

To round off this sketch, I said, 
there must be subjoined something 
of Belloc’s own; something that will 
clamp the reader and swing him 
into the Bellocian habit of thought. 
The voice of Belloc in all its sonor- 
ity must itself roll out. I reached 
for the first available book. How, 
thought I, does Belloc end The 
Cruise of the Nona? My random 
picking fitted my wish as neatly as 
though I had searched every bush 
in the vast Bellocian wood. The 
passage runs thus: 

“The sea is the consolation of this 
our day, as it has been the consola- 











tion of the centuries. It is the com- 
panion and the receiver of men. It 
has moods for them to fill the store- 
house of the mind, perils for trial, 
or even for an ending, and calms 
for the good emblem of death. 
There on the sea is a man nearest 
to his own making, and in com- 
munion with that from which he 
came, and to which he shall return. 
For the wise men of very long ago 
have said, and it is true, that out of 
salt water all things came. The sea 
is the matrix of creation, and we 
have the memory of it in our 
blood... . 

“There, sailing the sea, we play 
every part of life: control, direction, 
effort, fate; and there can we test 
ourselves and know our state. All 
that which concerns the sea is pro- 
found and final. The sea provides 
visions, darknesses, revelations. The 
sea puts ever before us those twin 
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Freedom 


Now there is discoverable in man, Freewill. His actions are of moral 





faces of reality: greatness and certi- 
tude; greatness stretched almost to 
the edge of infinity (greatness in ex- 
tent, greatness in changes not to be 
numbered), and the certitude of a 
level remaining forever and stand- 
ing upon the deeps. The sea has 
taken me to itself whenever I sought 
it and has given me relief from 
men. It has rendered remote the 
cares and the wastes of the land; 
for, of all creatures that move and 
breathe upon the earth, we of man- 
kind are the fullest of sorrow. But 
the sea shall comfort us, and per- 
petually show us new things and 
assure us. It is the common sacra- 
ment of this world. May it be to 
others what it has been to me.” 
The professional critic looks 
bleakly at prose of this manifest 
rightness. You see it leaves him 


dumb. The magistrate cannot sit 
where there is no offense. 






value to him, if they are undertaken upon his own initiative; not, if they 
are undertaken under compulsion. Therefore, the use of choice is necessary 
to human dignity. A man deprived of choice is by that the less a man, 
and this we all show through the repugnance excited in us by unauthorized 
restraint and subjection, through coercion rather than authority, to another’s 
will. We cannot do good, or even evil, unless we do it freely; and, if we 
admit the idea of good at all in human society, freedom must be its 


accompaniment. 


From The Restoration of Property by Hilaire Belloc (Sheed & Ward). 
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Tea: a Chinese Tradition 


Brews for the spirit 


By SANG SHEN FU 
Condensed from Fu Jen* 


In Japan, tea is more than a bev- ‘with too much tea’ in him.” 


erage—it is a philosophy, a religion 
of aestheticism. States the Book of 
Tea, quite soberly: “Tea-ism is a 
cult founded on the adoration of the 
beautiful among the sordid facts of 
everyday existence. It is essentially 
a worship of the Imperfect; it is a 
tender attempt to accomplish some- 
thing possible in this impossible 
thing we know as life. The Philos- 
ophy of Tea is not mere aestheticism 
in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term, for it expresses, conjointly 
with ethics and religion, our whole 
point of view about man and nature. 
It is hygiene, for it enforces cleanli- 
ness; it is economics, for it shows 
comfort in simplicity rather than in 
costly complexity; it is moral geom- 
etry, inasmuch as it defines our 
sense of proportion to the universe. 
It has permeated the elegance of 
noble boudoirs and entered the 
abode of the humble. In our com- 
mon parlance we speak of the man 
‘with no tea’ in him, when he is un- 
susceptible to the serio-comic inter- 
ests of the personal drama. Again 
we stigmatize the untamed aesthete 
who, regardless of the mundane 
tragedy, runs riot in the springtide 
of emancipated emotions, as one 


Again, while the West has its 
Masters of Art and Bachelors of 
Science, China has its Doctors of 
Tea. This degree was started in the 
Tang Dynasty when a gentleman 
named Loh Yu glorified tea as rap- 
idly as Ziegfeld ever glorified the 
American Girl. He wrote three 
thick volumes all about tea, which 
he named the Tea Bible. 

Should an invitation to a tea party 
be extended to you while in China, 
do not hesitate to accept the invita- 
tion, for the prospect bids fair. The 


formality of tea drinking in China 
is not the prosaic act of potation of 
the West, but a highly poetic, 
aesthetic and social function fraught 


with delightful possibilities. The 
West seems to have reached the 
acme of its tea-drinking culture with 
a social cup, served in the drawing 
room; but that cannot compare with 
the dolce-far-niente of sipping fra- 
grant brews beside the oleanders 
and aspens or in a bamboo grove 
of some Peking garden where life’s 
nepenthe liquefies in peony tea, teas 
of roses, gardenias and fragrant 
oleander blossoms freshly gathered 
for the draught. Perhaps we quote 
from some cynic’s calendar in writ- 
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ing: “The Chinese don’t waste such 
refinements on foreigners who don’t 
know how to drink tea”—but there 
is more than a grain of truth in the 
dictum. No doubt, compared to the 
Chinese we have a high “tea illiter- 
acy” for, which of our scholars can 
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style himself “Doctor of Tea,” hav- 
ing mastered the well-known, three- 
volume Bible of Tea? Nay more, 
we would appear the rankest athe- 
ists, for is not tea well known as 
the Orient’s “Religion of Aestheti- 


cism”? 


oo Que 


A Mass That Spanned Two Worlds 


By MONSIGNOR BYRNE 
Condensed from The Field Afar* 


If an angel were to tell us of 
divinely given option on the time 
and manner of our dying, what 
would we choose? 

Whether such an angel came to 
Father Aloysius Nagata, of Kyota, 
Japan, we know not. But from the 
exquisite beauty of his last moments 
one might easily suppose so. 

To begin with, the good padre 
had prepared for them by a long 75 
years consecrated unreservedly to 
the will of his divine Master. 
Through 43 busy years of priest- 
hood, his humble, helpful presence 
was a constant benediction to’ his 
beloved parishioners, who held joint 
ownership of his heart, his time, his 
powers. 

Came a recent Sunday Mass—like 
any other Sunday, preceded by Sat- 


urday’s confessions and the week- 
end demands of a flourishing parish. 
Yet not like any other Sunday for 
today’s Mass will be ended in 
heaven. 

At Communion time many went 
to the railing. After communicating 
a few he was seen to stagger as if 
dizzy, then pause. Evidently fearing 
to drop a Host, he had the altar 
boy bring a chair, All were watch- 
ing him in anxious concern. None 
quite knew what to do. But the 
padre knew. 

He rose, again commenced the 
Communion. But again he falter- 
ed; again was forced to rest, the 
while holding tightly the ciborium. 

Now this time the children im- 
plored him to remain resting. Some 
had rushed for a doctor; others 
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would carry him away for proper 
care. 

What! With Holy Communion 
unfinished! Indeed he would con- 
tinue; no gainsaying that. He raised 
a Host, and silence fell upon them. 

But himself he could no longer 
raise. And so, at his wish, they 
opened the gates of the communion 
rail, and then one by one they came 
to him, tears streaming down their 
cheeks, and reverently knelt before 
the stricken priest to receive a Holy 
Communion that not to their own 
dying day will they cease to remem- 
ber. It was a Communion reached 
down to them from heaven itself. 

One more would have been one 
too many. The dying priest finished 
his task; then came weariness un- 
utterable. His hand dropped. The 


altar boy, a seminarian, caught the 
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ciborium from reluctant fingers and 
bore it safely to the tabernacle. All 
had communicated; the work was 
done. 

Yet not entirely. Something still 
remained to be done! 

No one noticed that, although by 
now seemingly unconscious, the 
good padre still kept his thumb and 
forefingers closely pressed together, 
as must be done when one has 
touched a sacred Host, until puri- 
fied by the ablution. 

The doctor arrived. He gave a 
hypodermic stimulant; consciousness 
flickered back to the eyes. The 
priest called for water. Someone 
held it to his lips. 

“No, no,” he said, “my fingers!” 
Feebly he moved them. The water 
was poured. His head fell back in 
death. 


“aw 


History Repeats 


“My brother, Father Klinke, was stricken with a heart attack 
whilst distributing holy Communion. After a considerable number 
of communicants had received, he felt himself unable to continue. 
Still holding the ciborium, he sat on a bench in the sanctuary. 
Several men came to his assistance and I left the church to call a 
doctor. One of the men asked the persons still kneeling at the 
Communion rail to return to their pews, but my brother beckoned 
them to come to him in the sanctuary. There, kneeling before him, 
he communicated them all. He then placed the ciborium on the 
Communion rail, whispered to the altar boy to bring him the ablu- 
tion cup, in which he purified his fingers and murmured loud enough 
for the breathlessly silent congregation to hear, ‘I am dying—pray 
for me,’ and breathed forth his soul to his Maker. Having called 
a doctor and a neighboring priest, I returned, but he was dead.” 

The Servite (Sept. ’38). 





The Two Monarchies 


By H. BELLOC 


They wear their “rue with a difference” 


Condensed from The Weekly Review* 


The return of Monarchy is the 
most interesting political event of 
our time. It has returned in various 
ways. In the U. S., which has al- 
ways been an elective monarchy, 
limited to short terms of power, the 
return of the monarchical spirit has 
taken the form of increasing the 
authority of the one man, coupled 
with an effort to make his personal 
authority more endurable. In Po- 


land, it has taken the form of the 
military tradition of a military na- 
tion ousting the parasitical power of 
the lawyers and professional politi- 


cians. In the huge and still undivid- 
ed experiment of Russia it has taken 
the form natural to that place: 
autocracy not unmixed with savage 
terror. In Portugal (where we see 
it at its best) monarchy has returned 
in the form of sober and just rule in 
the hands of a_philosopher-king: 
the best of all combinations, there- 
fore the rarest, and the one with 
least power of survival. For who 
can guarantee succession devoid of 
ambition and of greed? 

But the two major examples of 
Monarchy returning today are, of 
course, the new revolutionary Reich 
and the new Italy. 

The clash is between ourselves 


and the new Monarchies, particularly 
between monarchy and money pow- 
er. That is the real contrast between 
the two great monarchies and Eng- 
land. There is also, of course, the 
contrast between the forms of tradi- 
tional law on the one hand and 
arbitrary rule on the other. There 
is the contrast, which is experienced 
by every traveler, between civic lib- 
erty, in theory enjoyed fully (and 
even to some extent in practice) on 
the one hand and its absence on the 
other. The simplest example of this 
contrast is the condition of printing 
political criticism. In London, if 
you choose to pay for the printing, 
and take care to avoid all unpleasant 
truths about rich individuals, you 
can print what you like about and 
against any law or policy, though of 
course you can’t sell it unless you 
are a very rich man. In Berlin you 
cannot even print it. 

There is also the contrast between 
some surviving measure of diversity 
among us and imposed uniformity 
among our two great rivals. But the 
chief contrast still remains, through- 
out, money-power on the one side 
and monarchy on the other. 

The chief function of monarchy 
is to protect the weak against the 
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strong and, therefore, especially the 
poor against the rich. It is the very 
definition of monarchy that it is the 
exercise of political power by an 
authority too rich to be bribed and 
too strong to be bullied. There is 
no more ridiculous error, no worse 
piece of misjudgment upon the 
Reich and the new Italy, than the 
idea that they are in some way the 
bulwarks of capitalism. It is just 
the other way; they have risen as 
the enemies of capitalism as capital- 
ism developed during the 19th and 
early 20th century. They are setting 
up against the strength of capitalism 
and its all-powerful monopolists the 
Corporation which they are also set- 
ting up against the strength of that 
twin brother of capitalism, com- 
munism. 

But though the two monarchies 
are similar, in that they have re- 
established the monarchic principle 
in Europe and are working it at its 
highest potential, they are dissimilar 
in a great number of ways—some 
of which are vital. 

The new Italian monarchy is con- 
ducted by a man of genius and one 
who has all the inherited political 
talent of his race: including under 
the term “political,” diplomatic abil- 
ity. The new German monarchy, 
though headed by one spokesman, 
only functions through the activities 
of a clique. It is much less a mon- 
archy, therefore, than the Italian. 


Again, the new German mon- 
archy proclaims a most extravagant 
and quite untraditional social phil- 
osophy. It inherits from the madness 
of Nietzsche. The new Italian mon- 
archy is not only traditional but dei- 
fies its tradition. It lives on the 
real memory of Rome while the 
German monarchy lives on a fan- 
tastic and unreal supposed original 
Teutonic barbarism. The new Ital- 
ian monarchy evokes the classics; 
the new German monarchy evokes 
Wagnerian actors, elderly and bawl- 
ing in tow-colored wigs. The new 
Italian monarchy understands rivals, 
friends, and neutrals; the new Ger- 
man monarchy understands nothing 
but itself—a thing not difficult to 
understand. 

But the major and permanent dif- 
ference between the two is in their 
contrasting attitude towards the re- 
ligion that made Europe. The Ital- 
ian monarchy is homogeneous in its 
religion and respectful of Christian 
tradition. Absolute government will 
always clash with the Church but 
the Italian Government knows what 
the Church is and will maintain it. 
With the new German experiment 
it is exactly the opposite. Those 
who have undertaken the German 
experiment suffer from a common 
illusion of the uninstructed—they 
think the Christian thing has come 
to anend. They take it for granted 
that there is no more than a rapidly 
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vanishing obstacle to their scheme. tween the one and the other that we 

The Italian experiment shows far may expect the survival of the new 

more culture, for it is Roman. Italy and doubt that of its present 
It is perhaps in this contrast be- ally. 


Wile? 


Bogey 


Communists use Fascism as a bogey. They present it as an 
ungodly compromise with Capitalism, while they divert attention 
from their own crimes by denouncing the violence of Fascism, 
though, according to Gurian, the Bolsheviks have put to death about 
2,000,000 people as enemies of the régime, while those killed by 
Fascists amount to only a few thousand, and these deaths were 
necessary to suppress Communist violence. Morover, in Russia the 
killings still continue, whereas in Italy they only happened at the 
time of the Fascist revolution. The different temper of the Com- 
munist and Fascist régimes is revealed by the fact that, whereas 
Communism invariably condemns those to death whom it considers 
its enemies, Fascism is content with imprisoning them. What is 
still more amazing, is that in this propaganda, Fascism is condemned 
as a dictatorship, while the fact that Soviet Russia is a dictatorship 
is ignored, though there is 100 times as much liberty in Italy as in 
Russia. As a matter of fact the dictatorship in Italy is entirely con- 
cerned with the suppression of Communism and Liberalism, and a 
man who advocates neither of these enjoys as much liberty as any 
reasonable man could demand. Yet in spite of such gross misrep- 
resentation of the facts, the Bolsheviks manage to get away with it, 
so gross is the general ignorance. The Bolsheviks’ latest dodge 
is to conceal, for propaganda purposes, the actual dictatorship behind 
a fraudulent democratic constitution, which takes away with one 
hand what it gives with the other. 


From Tradition and Modernism in Politics by A. J. Penty (Sheed & Ward). 





Imaginary Conversations 


Idle as a painted ship 


There is little teft of neighborly 
exchange over back fences or across 
front lawns. Peter is busy changing 
a tire while Paul runs for the 8:15 
coach. It is virtually all a matter of 
wheels, steel girders, and geometry 
throughout the whole reach from 
alarm clock to card table. 

Human beings are hard at the 
labor of metamorphosing humanity; 
of turning humanity into utility, 
broadly speaking, like wrenching 
the strings from a violin and tying 
them over the sound holes to make 


a mouse cage. They are determined 
to change blood into oil, muscles in- 
to pistons, minds into meters. 

It is easy to write about all this. 
But to do something about it takes 
It would do no 


more than words. 
good to hook one’s finger into every 
passing coat lapel. The wearer 
would shove him aside without 
much ceremony. Maybe the mar- 
iner’s glittering eye, after all, would 
work again. 

All the headlines are in Europe, 
but not all the trouble of material- 
ism. There is plenty of it in Amer- 
Suppose the ancient mariner 
could come to Augusta, Georgia. 

Now Coleridge’s ancient mariner 


had a story to tell. If he came back 


ica. 


By LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY 


Condensed from The Commonweal* 


today he would have a book to 
write. Of course it would be a prac- 
tical moral book; and he would do 
the work not at the Library but in 
front of the Southern Finance 
Building. 

Perhaps like this: 

The mariner contacts subject num- 
ber one, holds him with the glitter- 
ing eye. The man is 45, lean and 
hard; rather ruddy, with a sprink- 
ling of large freckles; shell-rimmed 
glasses; thin yellow hair, brushed to 
a fine gloss; rather bald over the 
forehead. 

“You are a bridge contractor,” 
says the mariner. 

The man looks startled at first, 
then settles down, for the narcotic 
eye-ray rectifies the insolence. 

“Pardon me, sir,” the mariner 
continues, “but your whole life is 
made up of arches, cables, spans, 
bascules, masonry and steel. You 
are thinking, in logical consequence 
of suggestion, about Hell Gate 
Bridge, New York; and the idea 
causes you to think of the bridge 
at the harbor of Sydney and its 1,- 
650 foot arch.” 

“And the new California marvel,” 
the man inserts eagerly. 


“This,” the mariner resumes, “is 


*386 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sept. 9, 1938. 
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scarcely an exaggeration of the 
common employment of your whole 


mind. You think so much of 
bridges you forget the people going 
over them.” 

The engineer, mouth open, is 
certain the stranger is both peculiar 
and perspicacious, and no less can- 
did. 

The mariner fixes his eye upon a 
stubby, paunchy man of about 50 
years. His face has the indoor pal- 
lor of putty. He wears thick rim- 
less glasses which seem so much a 
part of him one almost thinks they 
will not come off his nose. His 
shoulders are more erect than is es- 
sential to self-confidence. 

“Sir,” says the mariner, “you are 
overtly the editor of the News; but 
covertly you have more taste for 
petty political putrescence than for 
any implication in the ‘by and for 
the people’ slogan under your mast- 
head.” 

The editor turns red at the neck 
and begins to sputter: “Why, sir, 
our fair city—er—our fair—” 

“But,” interrupts the mariner, “go 
look at the Thirteenth Street slums, 
then write a rose-petal editorial 
about ‘our fair city,’ unless you are 
gagged by the municipal advertis- 
ing pledged to you for jockeying 
with the councilmanic caucus. Your 
whole policy, sir, is circumscribed by 
the mechanics of bookkeeping.” 

The editor’s blood pounds at his 


October 


temples. The mariner fears some 
catastrophe to the man’s health, and 
allows him to go. 

Now comes a younger man. The 
mariner recognized him as a sur- 
geon as clearly by the incisive sharp- 
ness of his features as by the supple 
longness of his fingers. 

“One moment, doctor,” the mar- 
iner calls. 

The doctor is taken aback, and 
looks perplexed, as if trying to place 
the stranger. This he cannot do, so 
he says, “Yes!” 

“Isn't it odd, doctor,” says the 
mariner, “that you have no interest 
in the assembled man, that is, man 
as a whole entity? You see him 
only as a congeries: heart, liver, 
lung, kidney, stomach, bicep, scap- 
ula, ilium, and a thousand other 
things. But you have just this mo- 
ment passed a bad case of amauro- 
sis; and you failed to see the man at 
all.” 

The doctor raises his two tufted 
brows in astonishment. 

“Really,” he says, “I’d never quite 
thought it out.” 

He turns, tossing a half dollar in- 
to the blind man’s cup with so in- 
conspicuous a motion the coin 
scarcely clinks. 

“Really, I’m glad you mentioned 
it,” he says. 

“Splendid, doctor,” says the mar- 
iner, “there is none so wise as he 
who repairs his unwisdom.” 
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The glittering eye works with the 
old Coleridgean magic. Here is a 
mill president whose enterprise con- 
sumes 50,000 bales of cotton per 
annum. His mind, the mariner dis- 
covers, is upon a housing problem: 
his coastal summer home that has 
suffered from the little finger of a 
sea storm. 

“Spindles!” the mariner ejaculates. 

“Operating day and night, full 
time,” the miller says by rote. Then 
he puckers his forehead. “Why, 
what’s all this?” 

“Do you know,” asks the mari- 
ner, “that Francis of Assisi worked 
harder than you and held 51 per 
cent of stock in nothing?” 

“But there’s a meeting of the 
board in ten minutes,” he replies, 
his thumb rubbing the crystal of his 
watch, “there’s the proposition of 
increasing the selling force. Won’t 
you see me later? Besides,” with in- 
creasing impatience, “I have made a 
donation to Consolidated Charities.” 

The mariner stops a corpulent, 
reddish individual whose neck is 
too bulky for his low collar. His 
coat pockets bulge from over-stuff- 
ing. His trousers bag at the knees 
so that when he stands still he gives 
one the impression of being about 
to jump. 

“Do you not think,” asks the mar- 
iner, “that it would be both unique 
and a mark of dignity to change 
the gilt lettering on your office door 
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to ‘Jurisprudentialist’?” 

The lawyer, by profession a man 
of quick replies, has a prompt an- 
swer. “Certainly not! You see the 
racketeers are rather an unlettered 
lot; and they might not understand 
a shingle that uses up half the al- 
phabet.” 

“But,” the mariner says, “it is the 
pure philosophy of law I think of.” 

“Ha,” the lawyer retorts, “but the 
practicality of practice, the system 
of—” 

Abruptly the mariner withdraws 
the eye-beam to escape a false banal- 
ity. The day crosses meridian and 
the glittering eye halts many a man. 
The total experience has fixed in 
the mariner’s mind the impression 
human faces distorted in a compos- 
ite with such things as adding 
machines, dollar marks, business 
graphs, concrete mixers, and os- 
triches with heads under sand. It 
is toward evening as the eye fixes 
upon a Communist agitator. The 
mariner finds him intent on the 
mechanics of undoing to such a de- 
gree that by the time he has com- 
pleted his dismantling program 
there will be no divisor, no divi- 
dend, no quotient. 

“One moment, sir!” the mariner 
stops him, “the dictionary defini- 
tion (No. 4) of ‘culture’ is ‘the en- 
lightenment and discipline acquired 
by mental and moral training.’ Now 
sir, I am eager to admit that it will 
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take a long time to match fact to 
term; but don’t you think your 
humbug is rather a vulgar anti- 
thesis, a process much like spitting 
tobacco into a Dresden cup?” 

The man becomes so enraged the 
blue stubble on his cheeks springs 
into cactaceous prickles, just as the 
caricatures show it. 

At length there comes a tall, grey- 
ing gentleman with a step that 
neither hurries nor lags. His whole 
aspect fluently resolves into a pro- 
tocol of cordiality. His mouth is 
of a mould that speaks with pru- 
dence. His ears are shaped to listen 
with attention. His nose is carried 
neither at the supercilious angle 
nor at the humble. His chin is firm, 


neither protruding to arrogance nor 
receding to weakness. His eyes are 
of the depth and hue that typify 
vision, not evasion. Surely, this 
man is the science, the logic, the 
philosophy, the art, the virtue, the 
all-in-one of humanity. 

“Pardon me, sir,” says the mar- 
iner, “but would you mind telling 
me whether or not you object to 
the hubbub of the electric drill?” 

The man’s expression becomes an 
exact blend of seriousness and 
humor. 

“Well, sir,” he answers, “I am 
willing to stand any sort of noise 
that goes on with good purpose; 
but I'd much rather listen to the 
Melody in F.” 


dk 


Harvest 


After a century of secularized schools, we Americans must admit: 

1. That crime costs us about $40,000,000 per day. 

2. That our prison population has nearly doubled since 1927. 

3. That we have the largest homicide rate in the world. 

4. That this rate has doubled in the last 30 years. 

5. That our murder rate is from 6 to 40 times higher than that of 


European countries. 


6. That, according to Senator Copeland, American racketeering 
schemes cost twice as much money every year as it takes to support the 


Federal Government. 


7. That about 1,500,000 felonies are committed every year. 

8. That a major crime is committed every 24 seconds. 

g. That we have a murder every 40 minutes. 

10. That the surgeon-general of the U. S. has been obliged to head 
a campaign against the national peril of venereal disease. 


America (19 Mar. ’38). 





A Congress Under a Cloud 


The European situation on the 
eve of the Eucharistic Congress at 
Budapest was so strained that many 
pilgrims were made to back out—or 
backed out on their own! Austria 
was excluded with Germany; the 
U. S., to use its own parlance, “fell 
down on us;” France was kept at 
home by the devalued franc; and it 
was therefore good to see a sturdy 
British crowd at Victoria on May 
24. 

English, Scottish, Welsh, Anglo- 
Irish, and the Irish sat chock-a-block 
in the second or th*:d-class coaches, 
which segregated them rather too 
effectively from the splendor of 
the padded “firsts” in which 
our most distinguished pilgrims 
were enshrined. “Seconds” soon 
came on slumming expeditions into 
the unexpectedly comfortable thirds, 
and secretly or openly regretted that 
they had gone up higher! We all 
sped on our way, impartially re- 
freshed at frequent intervals with 
one-class meals of great distinction, 
through France into Switzerland. 
At night the sybarites retired to 
their Pullmans while the pious poor 
arranged and re-arranged their ach- 
ing bodies in attitudes more con- 
ducive to cramp than sleep. 


By IFOR HAEL 
Condensed from Pax* 


In the morning we came to the 
frontier at Hegyeshalom, where 
every pilgrim, even the “firsts” 
turned out to be greeted by a crowd 
of village children, pathetically 
poor, beautifully clean, and longing 
to load us with flowers or decorate 
us with scraps of ribbon attached to 
very sharp pins. My own little dec- 
orator ruthlessly drove her pin into 
my defenseless breast—and my re- 
action was highly appreciated! 

Finally, in the dusk of the sec- 
ond day, came the great arrival with 
glittering uniforms, official §wel- 
comes, and, for my lucky self, the 
personal greeting of a courteous 
Hungarian friend. Whisked off in 
luxurious autos we poor “thirds” 
crossed the river to St. Imre’s Col- 
lege and the University students 
who were to be the “accidental” joy 
of our visit. Far, alas, from the 
hub of the Congress, St. Imre’s was 
so delightful in itself that we could 
not repine. We did get, with much 
pushing and shoving, to the river- 
bank towards which the arrival of 
the Most Holy in the dark was vast- 
ly impressive. The firelight on the 
banks, steady in the holy hand of 
nuns, and flaming from the torches 


of Boy Scouts—blessed by Baden- 


*Prinknash Priory, Gloucester, England. Sept., 1938. 
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Powell!—was simply superb. 

The midnight Mass and Com- 
munion was on a colossal scale. I 
found myself on the fringe of an 
enormous crowd gazing up at a 
truly “high” altar which stood out 
against a velvet darkness, while 
great ecclesiastics moved about it 
like slow-moving ants, and loud- 
speakers thundered out the long 
slow verses of vernacular hymns, 
which, alas, replaced liturgical chant. 
An American standing at my side 
said, “Will you hear my confession, 
Father?” I gave him absolution, he 
murmured, “Thanks-a-lot” and 
moved off to kneel somewhere in 
the vast arena which «was traced and 
retraced by priests bearing Food to 
the multitude. Near me stood a 
Salford priest calmly reciting his 
Office in the half-darkness. I could 
do nothing, God forgive me, but 
watch the faces of two great peas- 
ants, top-booted and tough, with 
honest lips moving in such an in- 
tensity of prayer that I wept tears 
of admiration and affection for my 
unknown brothers in the Faith. 

The great procession of Sunday 
started off too well. In brilliant sun- 
shine the golden cross of the cathe- 
dral glittered against a turquoise 
sky. Then as we “secular” priests, 
in a selection of surplices and cottas 
ranging from Puginism to the “all- 
lace” of America, found our places 
in the interminable cortége, the rain 


October 


began to spatter, and within 10 min- 
utes our finery was soaking and the 
starched costumes of the country- 
folk had wilted to sodden folds. 
Still we kept on doggedly until the 
booming of the Tantum Ergo from 
a yet distant altar and the tinkling 
of a bell released us from our ordeal 
and left us free to retrace our be- 
draggled footsteps. When, at long 
last, I secured a taxi, I removed 
both surplice and cassock. My de- 
pleted return was suitably appre- 
ciated by the waiting alumni of our 
hospitable college. 

Monday morning dawned bright 
and fair. With a student escort I 
reached a café window from which 
we saw the heads and shoulders of 
civic dignitaries, | neo-medieval 
Guildsmen, Religious in mass-for- 
mation—with thousands of un- 
crumpled cornettes and wimples— 
and solemn diplomats, priests, bish- 
ops, and cardinals escorting that 
relic of unutterable significance— 
the holy Hand of the first Catholic 
king of a great Christian country. 
Then we visited a newspaper office 
—with a crucifix on the wall of the 
reporters’ room!—and stopped at a 
café to drink refreshing lager before 
we sauntered homeward along the 
sunlit Corso. 

I cannot here enlarge on the 
charm of Hungarian hospitality. We 
tore ourselves from our kind 
friends on the last morning. The 
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Mayor, who boarded our train to 
thank us, burst into tears. We all, 
in spite of our traditional reserve, 
felt the surge of his intense emotion 
as he said, “Good-bye—do not for- 
get us—pray for Hungary.” We 
who saw it in all its beauty and with 
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all its wistful appeal would indeed 
be callous if we did not remember. 
The cloudburst of politics is about 
to burst. Let us hope that on the 
morning after the storm it may still 
feel the blessed influence of Saint 
Stephen’s holy Hand. 


oy 


The Philistines were waging war against the Israelites, God’s chosen 
people. One of these enemies, named Goliath, was particularly tall and 
strong. Upon his head he wore a helmet of brass, and he was clothed in 
a coat of mail. The shaft of his spear was like a weaver’s beam, and his 
armor-bearer went before him. 

Every day this man insulted the army of the Israelites, as he scornfully 
flung his challenge, “Choose out a man of you, and let him come down 
and fight hand to hand. If he be able to fight with me, and kill me, we 
will be servants to you; but if I prevail against him, and kill him, you 
shall be servants, and shall serve us.” 

But so terrifying was Goliath’s appearance, not a soldier in the army 
of the Israelites dared fight against him. 

Now the boy David was only a shepherd, feeding his father’s flock at 
Bethlehem. But when he heard of the cowardly army, he went straight 
to King Saul and offered to fight the Philistine. 

Saul hesitated, for he saw how young was the shepherd and how inex- 
perienced in the tactics of war. Then David, with fire in his voice, told 
how by himself he had killed a lion and a bear that had attacked his 
flock. And so the king consented. 

He put a helmet of brass upon the shepherd’s head, and clothed him 
in a coat of mail. Then, girding him with a sword, he bade David see 
how he could walk in armor. 

But David could not, for he was not used to its weight. And he went 
out and laid the armor aside. Then he took his staff, and chose five smooth 
stones out of the brook. Taking a sling into his hand, the lad confronted 
the Philistine. 

Goliath stared haughtily at the young shepherd. “Am I a dog,” he 
demanded, “that thou comest to me with a staff!” 

But David replied, “Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a 
spear; but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts.” 

With that, he put a stone from his scrip into the sling, and shot it 
forth. Like an arrow, the stone found its mark in the giant’s forehead; 
and the Philistine fell dead on his face upon the earth. 

Michael Henlein, O.S.B. in Pax (Sept. *38). 








Czechoslovakia and the Church 


By DANUBICUS 
Condensed from The Sign* 


When you enter Czechoslo- 
vakia today you find the country in 
a state of ferment. Agitation among 
her inhabitants, which has been 
growing continuously for years, 
reached its peak when Hitler march- 
ed into Vienna. Since that time the 
modern microbes of a totalitarian- 
ism on national lines have kept this 
banana-shaped republic with its 15 
millions of polygot population in a 
fever. The peace of the world turns 
on the question whether Czechoslo- 
vakia will get on her feet again, or 
whether the world will have to solve 
one of its worst inheritance prob- 
lems. 

Lying in the heart of Europe, 
athwart the famous path of the Ger- 
man Drang nach Osten, Czechoslo- 
vakia occupies a key position often 
characterized by a remark attributed 
to Bismarck, “Whoever controls 
Czechoslovakia controls Europe.” 
The fundamental truth of this say- 
ing has been amply proved during 
the military history of Europe by 
the exploits of Wallenstein, Napo- 
leon and Moltke. 

When, today, you enter this key 
republic of Europe, from no matter 
which direction, the basic origin of 
its internal conflict strikes you im- 


*Union City, N. J. Sept., 1938. 
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Rocks are for foundations 


mediately. As long as you are in 
contact with the official _ state 
through its various organs, you can- 
not escape the impression of being 
in a national country of great homo- 
geneity. But as soon as you leave 
the official world, one thing after 
another reminds you that you are in 
a part of Europe full of conflicting 
nationalities. The longer you stay 
the more powerfully you realize the 
tragic failure of the peacemakers of 
Versailles. 

In 1918 very powerful interests 
stood behind the Czechs, perhaps 
the most favored small nation at 
Versailles. In consequence, the 
Czechs formed a state called Czech- 
oslovakia and shaped it in their own 
image—national self-interest. In the 
meantime the world has been too 
busy with other things, and those 
in Czechoslovakia who were neither 
Czechs nor Czechoslovaks, who had 
received nothing but promises, were 
completely forgotten. 

Today, however, equally powerful 
interests stand behind these “forgot- 
ten men.” These proletarians of self- 
determination have found mighty 
protectors. They feel it; they are 
conscious of the fact that they are a 


world problem. They refresh their 
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memories, and the vermouth of past 
bitterness combines with their new 
self-consciousness as a double intoxi- 
cant. Germans, Slovaks, Magyars, 
Ruthenians, Poles clamor for rights 
and more rights and organize fever- 
ishly on totalitarian lines. Politically, 
culturally and economically they 
want to form their own homogen- 
eous national minority groups. Thus 
the centuries-old movement of na- 
tionalism has turned ultra-modern. 

This streamlined self-determina- 
tion, if given full play, would lead 
to the creation of self-centered 
groups which in everything but 
form would be completely independ- 
ent; they would exist as_ states 
within a state. This is the crux of 
the situation! We can speak no more 
of nationalities or minorities. We 
must revise our terminology, coined 
in the heyday of League of Nations 
experimentations. The days of tame 
minority problems and serene dis- 
putes over them are gone. We are 
entering a new era which should be 
called one of totalitarian irredentism. 

This term explains in a nutshell 
the situation today in Czechoslo- 
vakia and in any other state with 
“minorities’—of which there are 
many. Minority aims everywhere 
today are to form national totalitar- 
ian groups with an ultimate irre- 
dentist objective. 

One thing is certain, however. 
The Church will come out of it all 


unscathed, for in this sea of seething 
intrigues and passions the Church is 
the only solid rock. The history 
and present status of Catholicism in 
Czechoslovakia are therefore very 
interesting. 

Since the days of John Huss and 
the ravages of the Thirty Years 
War the Czechs have been inimical 
to Rome just as they have been 
hostile to Vienna. In their eyes the 
seat of the Popes and the seat of 
the Hapsburgs were two sources of 
national misfortune. Hussitism and 
all other forms of Protestantism 
were mercilessly stamped out by the 
Catholic armies, and after the Peace 
of Westphalia in 1648, the German 
and Catholic Hapsburgs suppressed 
every manifestation of Czech nation- 
al separatism under Hussite or 
Protestant disguise. 

National feeling among the Slav 
inhabitants of Bohemia remained 
dormant for two centuries until 
Liberalism gave it a new impetus. 
In this movement the Czechs found 
a new promise. Liberalism, in its 
anti-Church attitude, was akin to 
their own anti-Catholic mentality. 
With its emphasis on political lib- 
erty and national romanticism, Lib- 
eralism was hailed as the new road 
toward the fulfillment of their age- 
old aspirations. Their movement 
found powerful political support in 
the Panslavism in which the Czechs 
soon occupied the place of honor in 
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the vanguard, as the most progres- 
sive, most western branch of their 
Slav brethren, the pioneers of cul- 
tural advancement and the spear- 
head of the great thrust against the 
Teutonic enemy. 

When, in the nineties, France be- 
came a friend of Russia, a new ori- 
entation was given the Czechs. 
They may have liked Panslavism as 
a political force but the deep and 
mystic religiousness of the great 
country of Czars, of “holy mother 
Russia” was not much to their 
taste. Due to geographical prox- 
imity and innumerable traditional 
ties they were much more exposed 
to German influences where Bis- 
marck’s kulturkampf had just creat- 
ed a situation widely applauded by 
the Czechs. But Germany had be- 
come a friend of the Hapsburgs and 
whoever was the ally of the arch- 
enemy of Czechdom could remain 
no source of inspiration for them. 
Besides, the noise of the kultur- 
kampf died away and Bismarck had 
surrendered. 

The rumblings of a new kultur- 
kampf soon started, however, in 
France. Clemenceau’s and Ferry’s 
struggle against the Church seemed 
more determined, more tenacious 
and more embittered than Bis- 
marck’s. French radicalism was 
soon hailed as the fountain of youth 
for Czechdom. Paris became the 
spiritual Mecca, the new star which 


October 


was to show the way out of the 
desert of Hapsburg Josephinism. 

In the history of the movement 
of new Czech nationalism this era 
was the most remarkable. Since the 
eighties of the last century there was 
a veritable Czech renaissance which 
completely rejected Catholicism, 
though the Slav inhabitants of 
Bohemia were all, at least nominal- 
ly, members of the Church. Politi- 
cally Panslavistic and Russian, spir- 
itually atheistic and French, this 
renaissance rapidly became one of 
the open sores of the old Catholic 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The 
two great national heroes of the 
Czech renaissance, Masaryk and 
Benes, then university professors, 
became the two foremost exponents 
of the new spiritual orientation. 

Early in his career Masaryk came 
to the conclusion that the decadent 
regime of the Czars was not a safe 
harbor where the fragile ship of the 
future Czech national state could 
lower its anchor. Radical France 
and the Protestant Anglo-Saxon 
world, with their liberal and dem- 
ocratic institutions, seemed to be the 
pattern after which their new state 
should be shaped. 

When the floodgates of self-de- 
termination were released by the 
Armistice of 1918, the long pent-up 
energies of Czech anti-Catholic rad- 
icalism broke loose with full force. 
In the delirious demonstrations fol- 
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lowing the declaration of independ- 
ence in October, 1918, the large 
statue of the Holy Virgin measuring 
30 feet, which adorned one of the 
great squares of Prague, was thrown 
down. A million former members 
of the Catholic Church deserted the 
fold and became declared atheists 
or Hussites. About one-half of them 
founded a new Church which has 
remained true to most Catholic 
tenets but revolted against the au- 
thority of the Pope and called itself 
the Czechoslovak Church. 

The government, imbued with 
this anti-Catholic and radical spirit, 
soon found itself at loggerheads with 
the Holy See. An open kulturkampf 
of extreme bitterness threatened the 
young state of Czechoslovakia. The 
Catholic Slovaks went into opposi- 


tion and threatened secession at a 


time when the state was hardly 
founded. The vast majority of the 
Czechs, on the other hand, the real 
rulers of the Republic, stood firmly 
behind the anti-Catholic and anti- 
Church policy of their government 
—with the exception of the Czech 
People’s Party under the able lead- 
ership of Msgr. Sramek. 

This party became second in 
numerical strength in the parlia- 
ment of Prague. Typical of Euro- 
pean politics, this parliament was 
torn by a variety of factions. Under 
such circumstances, a solid block of 
considerable size, like that of Msgr. 
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Sramek’s party, supported in ques- 
tions of religious policy by the other 
Catholic parties of the nationalities 
and their sympathizers, could easily 
hold the balance of power. The gov- 
ernment became increasingly de- 
pendent on the support of Catholics 
and one concession after the other 
was granted, ending in 1927 in the 
so-called Modus Vivendi Agreement 
concluded between the Holy See 
and the government of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

A great Catholic meeting was held 
in July, 1935, under the auspices of 
the Czechoslovakian government in 
Prague. It showed the changing 
aspects of the relation between 
Church and State. Since 1927 the 
young Republic has experienced the 
shock of a powerful German renais- 
sance in her western provinces, the 
well-known Henlein or Sudeten 
German movement. This brought 
go per cent of her German-speaking 
citizens, who number 22 per cent of 
the entire population of the Repub- 
lic, into a united political and ideo- 
logical camp of pronounced Nazi 
character. By 1935 the full impact 
of German totalitarian ideas was felt 
among all the other nationalities 
and the clamor for autonomy and 
reintegration on national lines was 
already raised everywhere. 

In this great predicament the 
Czechoslovak government had rea- 
son to look upon the Church as a 
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friend in need. Therefore, the pro- 
posal for the great Catholic reunion 
in Prague was heartily welcomed by 
the government. The Holy See 
showed its characteristic skill by 
nominating Cardinal Verdier, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, as papal delegate. 
The meeting was a great success. 
Immense multitudes thronged the 
ancient city of Prague. The great 
political sagacity and influence of 
the Church was symbolically ex- 
pressed by the fact that the six 
nationalities of the Republic were 
treated as complete equals and yet 
all of them united in one fold in the 
capital of the state. There was per- 


—an ideal solution. As a crowning 
achievement of the meeting, the 
great statue of the Virgin which had 
been thrown down was restored. 

Since that time peace between the 
State and the Church has not suf- 
fered despite the storm and stress of 
European and Czechoslovak politics. 
The Church keeps to her middle 
course with complete success. 

The signs of a powerful Catholic 
revival among the people are in- 
creasingly evident in Church life as 
well as in literature, science and art. 
It is not impossible that the present 
trials of the Czechoslovak State may 
ultimately result in a great triumph 


fect autonomy and voluntary union for the Church. 


x4 


Snapshots 


® A Brooklyn political leader says, “In the city of New York, the 
parochial schools are taking charge of over 30 per cent of the children, with- 
out receiving one penny of financial assistance from the state or city.” A 
like condition prevails in many other parts of our country, and besides, 
Catholics give their full share of support to the public schools. 
® British nudist colonies want government aid; they promise to advance 
the government’s physical fitness campaign. The government ought to 
start a moral decency campaign by furnishing clothes (horizontally striped) 
to the foolish nudists. 
© Propaganda Today: “Modern methods of communication lend them- 
selves easily to the rapid spread of propaganda. With the speed of light 
the radio carries its message to millions of homes. It brings information 
and entertainment, but it may also give quick circulation to misrepre- 
sentations, half-truths and canards.” Speech of the Secretary of War 
Woodring, at a K. of C. celebration. 

Dunstan McAndrews, O.S.B. in The Grail (June ’38). 





The Progress of the Comintern 


Design for world revolution 


The Comintern, described in 
its official organ as the “General 
Staff of World Revolution,” has 
been very busy of late, and there 
have been frequent signs that it is 
changing rdéles with the Moscow 
Foreign Office and being raised at 
Stalin’s behest to new importance. 

Formed on March 4, 1919, it filled 
its first few years, Zinovieff acting 
as its nurse, with loud challenges 
to every land in the confident de- 
termination to bring about a quick 
series of revolutions and establish a 
universal Soviet régime. Adolescence 
culminated in the fierce program of 
1928, concluding with the words, 
“Let the dominating classes trem- 
ble!” This program, drawn up by 
Bukharin and published in several 
languages, was the last “open” chal- 
lenge to the countries of the world. 
The new Soviet diplomacy forced 
the Comintern into a relatively fur- 
tive existence of masked activity, 
which led in 1934 to the crowning 
shame of having to condone, ap- 
prove and explain the entry of 
Soviet Russia into the League of 
Nations. 

During this change Stalin had se- 
cured for himself the command of 
all things in Moscow. His guiding 
principle was that the Five-Year- 
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Plan system should turn the Soviet 
Union into a citadel, protected by 
the invincible Red Army from 
which the General Staff of World 
Revolution would create and control 
“fronts” for civil war in “bourgeois” 
countries. 

The present “adult” stage dates 
from entry into the League and 
from the Seventh World Congress 
of the Comintern which assembled 
in Moscow a few months later 
(July-August, 1935). This Congress 
had accepted instructions to mask 
the activities of the Comintern, to 
discard the word “war” from the 
program in favor of the word 
“peace,” to inscribe the devices, 
“Fight for Peace” and the “United 
Front” on the Communist banner as 
the watchwords of the Comintern. 
The word “socialism” was also 
adopted for use in public hence- 
forth in preference to the words 
“communism” and “bolshevism.” 

The Congress passed a resolution 
that the chief immediate task of the 
Comintern was to agitate for a 
“united popular front” in all coun- 
tries. It was explained that this 
“new tactical orientation” merely 
meant new methods of fighting; 
that agitation for “the mass struggle 
against war must now be linked 


*London, England. 
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with reliance on State help from the 
Soviet Union and its mighty Red 
Army”; that operations in the dif- 
ferent countries would henceforth 
be directed through the Communists 
of those countries; that leaders out- 
side the Soviet Union who did not 
carry out the new tactics would be 
removed; and that, if war broke out 
anywhere, the device, “Fight for 
Peace,” would be the most effective 
weapon for “turning war into civil 
war against the bourgeoisie,” the 
object for which the Comintern sec- 
tions must strive. 

This insidious plan was now put 
into universal practice by the non- 
Russian leaders sent home with in- 
structions from Moscow. Though 
“Fascism” was held up as the arch- 
enemy, the chief subversive activity 
was prescribed for the “democratic” 
countries, hope being given up for 
the time being in Germany, Japan 
and Italy. France, Spain and Austria 
were expected to yield the best early 
fruit. Paris had already been made 
the European center of the Comin- 
tern, the capital from which appeals, 
manifestoes and other revolutionary 
matter could be launched without 
ostensibly compromising Moscow. 
A “united front” had already been 
formally established in France. 
Now, with Paris as its point d’appui, 
the Comintern engineered the out- 
break of civil war in Spain. 

No secret was made of this 
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achievement in Russia. Spaniards 
were brought to Moscow in great 
numbers, trained in the art of civil 
war, then sent back as leaders to 
put their training into practice with 
the aid of non-Communist “Social- 
ists” under the banner of the 
“united popular front.” Efforts and 
successes in Spain were recorded at 
length in the Comintern’s official 
journal (Nos. 4 and 7 of 1936) as 
the work of the Comintern, special 
credit being given Dimitroff and 
the Paris center. Other matter pub- 
lished in Moscow claims that active 
assistance to the “united popular 
front” and the civil war was ren- 
dered constantly throughout 1936 
and 1937, including the supply of 
Soviet tanks and airplanes, and that 
(without reckoning armaments) 
Soviet exports to Spain in 1937 were 
tenfold more than in 1936. 

France is regarded in Moscow as 
the most friendly nation. This 
friendship makes her the more vul- 
nerable; the closer the friendship, 
the better the opportunity for dis- 
integrative attack. 

The Front Populaire in France 
had only 87,000 members in 1936, 
but by the end of 1937 the number 
had risen to over 340,000—a four- 
fold increase in one year—and dur- 
ing this period France has been kept 
in a constant state of turmoil on 
the verge of violence and street 
fighting. 
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All the countries of Europe are 
treated individually, with the same 
prescription: the “United Front,” 
strikes and disorders, civil war, 
Soviet government. None of these 
stages can be skipped. Stalin him- 
self has made the most authoritative 
pronouncement on this point, which 
is reaflirmed in all the latest relevant 
resolutions of the “Staff of World 
Revolution” in Moscow. This de- 
clares there can be no real revolu- 
tion without civil war, as the only 
road to Soviet rule is the road of 


violence. 

There is more variation in the 
program and methods applied to 
countries outside Europe. The Arabs 
are being urged by Comintern agi- 


tators towards the formation of a 
“pan-Arabian front” to fight for a 
“united Arabistan” and the abolition 
of “artificial frontiers,” by means of 
which Britain and France have 
“torn the country into bits.” The 
Comintern reports explain unam- 
biguously that the end here as in 
Europe is to cause and maintain dis- 
orders, thereby undermining exist- 
ing authority. 

In China the united front has 
been firmly laid, it is claimed, osten- 
sibly to combat Japanese aggression. 
Comintern spokesmen declare that 
war in China is pouring water into 
their mill, that whatever be the for- 
tunes of war, the Comintern is gain- 
ing strength in the Far East and is 
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sure of ultimate victory, with civil 
war in Japan as well as in China. 
They admit there are great difficul- 
ties in working within Japan itself, 
but they are rallying elements of 
discontent and are willing to make 
a united front with any existing or 
potential organization, no matter 
what its hue, if only it may serve 
to attract the masses and undermine 
order. The most striking example 
of the Comintern’s flexibility in this 
matter was given last May, when 
Moscow published an appeal to the 
Catholic Church to join with the 
Comintern and make a united front 
to fight for religious liberty in Ger- 
many, promising, in the name of 
Stalin himself, that a Soviet régime 
would guarantee every Catholic the 
right to “breathe freely and fight 
freely for his convictions.” 

The discipline prescribed by the 
World Congress in 1935 (whose 
report has been published at length 
in many languages) has been strict- 
ly enforced. All the sections abroad 
have been purged of lukewarm lead- 
ers and “extremists” unwilling or 
unable to join in establishing and 
maintaining the various united 
fronts. Numerous leaders had in 
the past been obliged to flee from 
the arm of the law in their own 
countries and found refuge for 
many years in the Soviet Union. A 
large proportion of these, especially 
Communists from Germany, Poland, 
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Finland and the Baltic States, have 
not survived the recent tests, having 
been “quietly put out of the way.” 
All the chief members of the Cen- 
tral Committees of the Estonian and 
Finnish sections—which have work- 
ed for many years from Leningrad 
instead of in their adjacent countries 
—are said on good authority to have 


been found wanting and shot. Yez- 
hoff, Chief of the G. P. U., is him- 
self a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Comintern. Many of 
his victims shot as spies and wreck- 
ers have really been sacrificed to 
Stalin’s Comintern policy. They ap- 
pear to include the generals of the 
Red Army and Fleet shot last year. 


The Women Remain 


No alteration has been made to the Soviet matrimonial code. As is 
well known, the code makes no difference between free love and marriage, 
the latter being considered merely a formality of registration. The code 
has always been strict as regards the obligations of the father towards his 
children (irrespective of whether the union was uncontrolled or registered), 
and there is no doubt that this was one of its most positive elements. 
But in spite of its strictness the interests of minors were not sufficiently 
protected. 


On the other hand, it would be a grievous error to imagine that the 
whole population of the U. S. S. R. is given over to depravity as a result 
of the legislation inspired by atheistic ethics. It would be a malicious and 
completely unjustifiable condemnation. Despite the fantastic zigzagging 
of their legislators, the men of Russia have been too absorbed in the 
immense constructive effort in which they have been summoned to partici- 
pate to sink into debauchery. And as for the Russian woman, she has 
remained what she has always been—a devoted companion and a valiant 
mother. For her, suddenly emancipated and left, from childhood, to her 
own resources, the Revolution was more “the hard school of life” than a 
school of vice, and the bonds that unite her to man have been more often 
forged in suffering than in pleasure. 

From Soviet Man—Now by Helen Iswolsky (Sheed & Ward). 





The Clergy in Russia 


An outstanding feature of the 
renascent religious life in Russia is 
poverty. All the sumptuousness of 
the Orthodox rite has disappeared 
in the agony. It has given way to 
surroundings which recall those of 
the primitive Christian communities. 
The liturgy has retained only the 
barest essentials: the chalices are of 
pewter or wood, the chasubles of 
crudely colored cloth; the priest lives 
on alms and dwells in a tumbled- 
down ruin or hides in the woods. 
Perhaps he is a young man who has 
been secretly ordained, or an old 
monk rendered homeless by the per- 
secution. In any case, very different 
from the big-bellied pope which the 
antireligious propaganda represents 
with guns and bags of gold holding 
out his hand to the capitalist. 

The social influence of the priest 
has thus grown considerably. Espe- 
cially in the country districts, the 
clergy share more and more in the 
daily life and work of their parish- 
ioners. They join in the activity of 
the Kolkhoze and even of the fac- 
tory, and there they are often par- 
ticularly useful in expounding the 
economic or social measures taken 
by the government, or for the part 
they play in union activity, or in 
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putting at the disposal of the faith- 
ful their culture and technical ex- 
perience. 

The priest is a typical representa- 
tive of the sovietic intelligentsia. He 
has a passion for reading—books, 
reviews and newspapers. He is in- 
tensely interested in current events 
and in what is called sovietic social 
activity. He has submitted to the 
general trend of Russian life; having 
become more “realistic” he has by 
that fact become more European- 
ized. He is more like a Catholic 
curé or a Protestant pastor than his 
predecessors. He is in turns a medi- 
cal practitioner, an agriculturalist or 
a horticulturalist. He seeks to pene- 
trate everywhere, and he often suc- 
ceeds; he works for the development 
of aviation, and takes active part in 
the various “days” of “Youth,” of 
“Woman,” of “Frontier Defense.” It 
often happens that the local party 
head and the priest, although offi- 
cially hostile to one another, work 
hand in hand to inspire the seasonal 
agricultural activities or in the prop- 
aganda campaigns which have social 
aims. Whenever there is a call “to 
mobilize all the forces of the coun- 
try,” the Soviet priest will be in the 
front line. 


*Oxford, England. Sept., 1938. Made up of articles from Esprit, Les Derniéres 
Nouvelles, and Colosseum. 
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But it is precisely this new type 
of priest, who differs so enormously 
from that ridiculed by the antireli- 
gious propaganda, that causes anxi- 
ety to the Soviet leaders. On the eve 
of the elections these realized that 
the warnings of Kroupskaya were 
only too well grounded, and that 
the clergy were a very important 
factor in the electoral campaign. 
... Yaroslavsky (head of the “God- 
less”) cited these figures: “If it is 
remembered that the number of be- 
lievers constitutes 30 per cent of the 
population of the towns, it will at 
once be seen that there are millions 
of Soviet subjects who are faithful 
to religion. Among the rural popu- 
lation, two-thirds are believers.” 

Yaroslavsky continued: “There are 
some people who take comfort from 
the thought that a great number 
of churches are closed, and think 
that that means the end of religion. 
That is a great mistake. The danger 
consists precisely in the fact that, 
although the churches have been 
closed, our work has not been seri- 
ously effective among the masses. 
The priests are without their 
churches, but they are surrounded 
by their faithful. They have simply 
become ‘traveling priests.’ The ‘trav- 
eling priest’ sets out with his para- 
phernalia, which can all be carried 
in a light suitcase: a censer, some 
bread and a flask of wine for Com- 
munion. He goes from village to 
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village. If he has not visited a vil- 
lage for a year or so, he baptizes 
all the children who have been born 
in the meanwhile, conducts mar- 
riages and funerals. Though the 
churches have been shut, the priests 
continue to be necessary in the eyes 
of the people. . . .” 

According to the official figures 
quoted by Yaroslavsky, there are at 
the present time 30,000 parishes in 
the U. S. S. R. legally recognized 
and registered. Each of these par- 
ishes counts some 25 religious en- 
thusiasts forming a sort of confra- 
ternity to assist the priests. There 
are therefore about 750,000 militant 
Christians working legally among 
the masses and contributing largely 
to the upkeep and development of 
Christian life. 

In spite of the antireligious offen- 
sive launched before Easter, the 
churches were packed. The Soviet 
press continues to deplore the col- 
lective baptisms of the “traveling 
priests” and the immense attraction 
which religion still exercises on the 
peasants and workers. Confronted 
with this invincible spiritual power, 
terrorism itself remains impotent. 

The principal characteristic of the 
clergy in Soviet Russia as noted by 
all who happened to meet with any 
of them, is the absence of febrility, 
of petty anxiety, of indignation, of 
fanaticism; the tranquillity, clear in- 
sight and real peace. This is so 
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striking to everyone, so in contra- 
diction to the psychological aspect 
of the outer setting, that it cannot 
fail to cause surprise. As a result, 
all those who until now have failed 
to understand the real meaning of 
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the experience of the Russian 
Church will, sooner or later, be 
brought to revise their opinion of 
it, and to many it will be a cause 
for a better estimation of the funda- 
mental problems of life. 


xd 


Champagne 


This is the tercentenary of Dom Pérignon, O.S.B., who 
was born in 1638. Dom Pérignon was Cellarer at the Abbey 
of Hautvillers, which in itself is nothing striking, because 
there have been monastic cellarers both before and since his 


day. But the reason why the fame of Dom Pérignon is 
linked forever with that of Rheims is that this distinguished 
son of Saint Benedict was the inventor of champagne! The 
good Father is credited with having possessed a sensitive 


and delicate palate, whereby he became famous as a judge 


of vintages. But that, however, was no more than a natural 


endowment. What is entirely to his credit is that he dis- 


covered the secret of bottling wine at the most favorable 


moment; and it was his native wit that disclosed to him 


how the natural fermentation could be confined in the 
bottles by the use of corks. Look not for monuments to 


the unfading glory of Dom Pérignon on the earth’s arid 


surface; they slumber in the deep and cool caverns of 


Rheims, in the galleries and catacombs where the wine 


matures leisurely and gently, until the happy moment comes 


for it to arise and laetificate the heart of man. The name 


of Dom Pérignon is not written in water. 


America (13 Aug. 38). 








On Proverbs 


By J. P. DE FONSEKA 
Condensed from Social Justice* 


The other day we made the 
sudden discovery that a good many 
of the proverbs, which people are 
accustomed to bandy about, must 
have been manufactured by capi- 
talists. 

The special occasion of our en- 
lightenment was a hurried mission 
which we were trying to accomplish 
in a motorcar. We might have been 
tearing along, but we were not fast 
enough. Then to meet the case, and 
for the purpose of mutual comfort, 
one of the party delivered himself 
of the terrible judgment: More 
haste, less speed. Apparently there 
was nothing to add to those oracular 
words. 

On the contrary, the truth is that 
there could be no more absurd 
statement than More haste, less 
speed. Haste really is the only jus- 
tification for speed; speed is the act, 
but haste is the reason. The wife of 
a rubber magnate dashes to the sta- 
tion to stop her husband from elop- 
ing with the telephone girl. The 
lady has a laudable purpose to 
achieve. She is entitled to all ur- 
gency. She hastes. 

On the other hand, the people 
who work up astonishing feats of 
speed, like riders of horses in horse 


*St. Peter's College, Bambalapitiya, Colombo. 
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New teeth in old saws 


races, and racing maniacs, have 
nothing to do at the end of their 
breakneck journey. Having reached 
the goal (that is, having sped) they 
look foolish because of the inconse- 
quence of their rash precipitancy. 
But the lady in the Uther story doe: 
not look foolish. Indeed, she is a 
monument of wisdom. The conclu- 
sion, then, is that haste deserves all 
the speed it can get. But speed 
without haste is, or should be, a 
qualification for a padded cell. 
This saying was born in the fer- 
tile brain of a capitalist who is now 
gone to his reward. He was an em- 
ployer of labor and the maxim was 
manufactured for the moral uplift- 
ment of his employees. From the 
wage-slave is demanded not haste, 
but speed. Haste meant that the 
workman was going hammer and 
tongs at his piece of work to have 
the darned thing finished and done 
with so he could go home and rest. 
In the process, the hurrying hand 
sometimes smashed up a thing or 
two which was there in his way. 
This would be bad for business. 
But speed is different. Speed 
meant the execution of a piece of 
work quickly, to leave the slave free 
to go on to another piece of work. 


Aug., 1938. 
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The habit flourishes mightily among 
barbarians; and it goes by the name 
of industry. Russian State Capital- 
ism calls it Stakhonovism. The man 
in a haste is dying to knock off 
work and go home. The man in 
his speed is given another piece of 
somebody else’s work. It is to be 
noted that haste has been discour- 
aged, 

No two proverbs are more current 
than Time is Money and Time 
Flies. If time were money, most of 
the submerged millions of the 
human race would be absolute mil- 
lionaires. There must also be mil- 
lions of the species whose time does 
not fly, but simply hangs. 

Who else but a rich depredator 
of the poor evolved the proverb that 
Early to bed and early to rise makes 
a man healthy, wealthy and wise? 
If a fool followed that recipe he 
would soon have found out that the 
promised results did not materialize. 
This foolish saying packs into its 
content three different blessings 
which have nothing to do with each 
other. No amount of health pro- 
duces wealth, and, it is comforting 
to add, no amount of wealth pro- 
cures health. And as for wisdom, it 
is altogether a different pair of 
boots. The complete array of the 
world’s scoundrel millionaires have, 
thank Heaven, died, because of the 
failure of unlimited wealth to re- 
move the limitations of health; and 


going to their well-deserved deaths 
they have left large and vulgar for- 
tunes behind, but not a scrap of 
wisdom. 

The capitalist trick on this occa- 
sion consists in the quiet pretense 
that wealth comes from early sleep- 
ing and early waking. The offer 
was made to the underdog, that, if 
only he did not stay up late discuss- 
ing the villainies of employers and 
jumped early out of bed, he also 
would be a millionaire soon enough. 
But if wealth alone were promised, 
the trick would have been so 
clumsy as to be found out in a 
jiffy. So there were added to the 
secret of Mr. Henry Ford, the 
secrets of Dr. Voronoff and Aris- 
totle. The result was that the under- 
dog was never dissipated and always 
punctual—the two greatest virtues 
of industrial civilization. It meant 
a remarkable improvement in busi- 
ness. 

Along this line of reasoning it is 
time to suspect that there is some- 
thing rotten in the precept that 
Honesty is the best policy. 

The wealthy wretch who coined 
that wicked dictum could not man- 
age to hide the painful truth that 
dishonesty was at least a good (not 
the best) policy. Firmly based on 
that modest smaller slogan of virtue, 
he had his pile. Now he must keep 
it intact from the attack of those 
who would lay unlawful hands on 
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it. To such as would feel this un- 
worthy impulse he announces the 
caution that they had better not. It 
would not be politic, because of the 
police, who would immediately in- 
tervene to keep his swag safe. The 
whole apparatus of arrest, judgment, 
imprisonment would automatically 
follow. So let his money be—and 
honesty is the best policy. 

It would be vain for moral men 
to tell the sophist that honesty is a 
virtue and not a policy, and that 
a man who is honest because of 
policy is a contemptible and villain- 
ous opportunist. On the whole, 
however, the best policy has not 
worked. There have been no end 
of deft fellows who have stolen suc- 
cessfully, leaving the police far and 
safely behind, and continued to live 
up to the capitalist’s own counsel of 
lesser perfection. To these able men 
of business from among the dispos- 
sessed the rich man adds his last 
pitiful cry: Who steals my purse, 
steals trash. And the wealthy rob- 


ber, as he buys himself shoulders 
of pork and rum and also ornaments 
for the wife, can laugh, in enjoy- 
ment of the Honorable Rich Gentle- 
man’s nice sense of humor. 

Out of the capitalist brain-pan 
came all those glorifications of poor 
life, all those depreciations of money- 
bags, all those crystallized dictates 
of humbug, which tell the sufferer 
to grin and bear it, because the rich 
fellow is quite resigned to his suf- 
ferings. Enough is as good as a 
feast, Cut your coat according to 
your cloth, What can’t be cured 
must be endured, A good name is 
better than riches, Much coin, much 
care, Money cannot buy everything, 
Poverty is no disgrace, Riches have 
wings, Better to live well than long, 
Everything comes to him who waits, 
All men can’t be masters, Laugh 
and grow fat, Every man for him- 
self and God for us all, Half a loaf 
is better than no bread, and so on 
and so forth. The stuff is inex- 
haustible. 


sou mre. 


Wang thinks his youngest boy has been seeing too many movies, at 
least if he depends on the report from the lad’s teacher. The latter com- 
plained that he asked the class the signs of the zodiac, and all went well 
till it came to the turn of young Wang. The first student said: “Tarus 
the bull”; the second, “Leo the lion”; the third, “Cancer the crab.” Young 
Wang ruminated over the possibilities, while the teacher looked menacing 


over his hesitancy. 


the Mouse.” 


Then he brightened up, “I know, teacher! Mickey 


—FU JEN. 





The Catacombs of Rome 


By PAUL B. WINSLOW 
Condensed from The Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


587 miles long 


A feeling of awe comes upon 
one who visits the catacombs of 
Rome. It is different from the thrill 
experienced by the traveler who sees 
for the first time the monuments of 
the ancient city: the Colosseum, the 
Arch of Titus, the Forum, and other 
reminders of vanished pagan great- 
ness. It differs, too, from the spirit 
of veneration that fills one’s heart 
on entering the great Basilica of St. 
Peter or visiting the holy places on 
the Coelian or on the Esquiline. To 
enter the catacombs is not only to 
leave the 2oth century, it is to go 
back to the time of the immediate 
successors of the Apostles and thus 
to come in close contact with the 
early days of the Church. 

Guided by a Trappist monk, you 
descend a steep stairway and sud- 
denly find yourself in darkness as 
of night. There is a damp chill, and 
a narrow gallery seems to lead to 
nowhere. With lighted tapers you 
and your guide advance, then there 
comes that feeling of awe as you 
stand in a broad chapel where the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass was of- 
fered in those early days of the 
Church. The story of those days, so 
beautifully told by Cardinal Wise- 
man in his Fabiola, has come back 


to you. You see the infant Church 
finding shelter here during the years 
of persecution. To these subter- 
ranean galleries and chapels fled the 
living martyrs and here they buried 
their dead. Here many of the Popes 
hid from Roman soldiers who 
sought them and the zealous priests 
and fervent Christians as new vic- 
tims of pagan rage. You can easily 
imagine a Sebastian, a Cecilia, or 
an Agnes kneeling in a little chapel, 
excavated in the soft stone—the vol- 
canic tufa granolare—and devoutly 
assisting at holy Mass and receiving 
holy Communion. Here marriages 
were performed; Baptism and Con- 
firmation were conferred; Confes- 


sions were heard; priest, deacons, 


and subdeacons were ordained; and 
the sick were brought to be givem 
the last Sacraments. 

The catacombs were cemeteries. 
Roman law guaranteed the tombs 
of the dead against desecration, 
whether the one buried had been a 
worshiper of Roman or of foreign 
gods, or had been a Christian or a 
Jew. Up to the time of the persecu- 
tion of Domitian (81-96) the Chris- 
tians had been buried on private 
estates. The underground cemeteries 
were commenced in times of perse- 
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cution and their sites were chosen 
where veins of soft volcanic stone 
permitted the excavation of galleries 
and chapels occupying different lev- 
els and ventilated by air-shafts. The 
upper galleries and chapels received 
light through funnel-shaped aper- 
tures in the ceiling; the lower levels 
were in darkness. In the side walls 
of the narrow galleries and of the 
more spacious chapels the dead were 
interred in berthlike cavities sealed 
by marble slabs. 

The total length of the galleries 
of the various catacombs is esti- 
mated at 587 miles. They crossed 
and recrossed each other so as to 
form labyrinths which baffled those 
who would enter without the Chris- 
tian password. Many of the pas- 
sage-ways ended unexpectedly, and 
admission to places where Christian 
ceremonies were held was often by 
way of hidden trapdoors in the ceil- 
ing, through which ladders could 
be lowered. The entrances to the 
catacombs were often masked by 
connecting them with abandoned 
sand pits. During the persecution 
under Septimus Severus (204-212) 
and that of Valerian (257-260), the 
construction of the galleries was 
such as to balk all attempts of the 
pagan persecutors to discover the 
hidden meeting places, for stairways 
were removed and barriers and 
blind corridors were placed at al- 
most every turn. 


October 


Groping your way along the nar- 
row passageways you reach the 
Papal Crypt or Tomb Chapel of 
the Popes. The walls are lined with 
the graves of 11 Popes, beginning 
with St. Soterus (A. D. 168-176) 
and ending with St. Caius, who died 
in the year 296. Passing through a 
gallery, you come to the crypt of 
St. Cecilia, who was a maiden of a 
noble family. A martyr for the 
faith in the year 230, her body was 
placed in a coffin of cypress wood 
and carried to the cemetery of St. 
Callistus where it was interred near 
the Crypt of the Popes. When Pas- 
cal I, who succeeded to the Chair 
of Peter in 817, removed the bones 
of 2,300 martyrs from the catacombs 
to various churches, because of the 
fear of a foreign invasion, he was 
eager to find the relics of this gentle 
saint, but he was unsuccessful. In 
821 Cecilia appeared to him and 
revealed the place where she had 
been buried. Pope Pascal, himself, 
tells us how the body was discovered 
fresh and uncorrupt and how it was 
removed to the high altar of the 
church now known as St. Cecilia 
in Trastevere. 

The Catholic pilgrim to the cata- 
combs sees on every side visible 
proof that the Catholic doctrines of 
today were the teaching of the early 
Church. On the walls of the galler- 
ies and in the chapels are words and 


symbols of belief in the divinity of 
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Christ, Baptism, the holy Eucharist, 
the Mass, purgatory, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the Sacrament of 
Penance, the Communion of Saints, 
Holy Orders, and the love of 
Christ’s sweet Mother Mary. You 
will see, too, that Christ’s Church 
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was governed then, as now, by the 
Pope of Rome. You will feel your 
heart grow warm with gratitude 
that God has given you the same 
faith that those that still sleep far 
below the fields of Rome received 
from the Apostles. 


++48Rb+- 


The thing once called free thought has come finally to threaten 
everything that is free. It denies personal freedom in denying free 
will and the human power of choice. It threatens civic freedom with 
a plague of hygienic and psychological quackeries; spreading over 
the land such a network of pseudo-scientific nonsense as free citizens 
have never yet endured in history. It is quite likely to reverse 


religious freedom, in the name of some barbarous nostrum or other, 
such as constitutes the crude and ill-cultured creed of Russia. It 
is perfectly capable of imposing silence and impotence from without. 


But there is no doubt whatever that it imposes silence and impotence 
from within. 
From The Well and the Shallows by G. K. Chesterton (Sheed & Ward). 


-+4Bi+- 


“The disease afflicting the modern world,” Maritain says, “is in 
the first place a disease of the mind.” But, he adds, “it is important 
to remember that nothing below the level of the mind can cure this 
disease . . . the mind alone can cure itself. . . . However ailing it may 
be, it always conceals in its depths an essential vitality which nothing 


can injure or corrupt.” 
From Jacques Maritain by Gerald Phelan (Sheed & Ward). 


+ 4b 


If I could have entertained the slightest apprehension that the 
Constitution, framed in the convention where I had the honor to 
preside, might possibly endanger the religious rights of any ecclesias- 
tic society, certainly I would never have placed my signature to it. 

—George Washington. 





Simon the Petros 
By E. C. MESSENGER 


Condensed from The Clergy Review* 


It has often been pointed out by 
Catholic apologists that, if there is 
one person who is prominent in the 
New Testament, it is, after Jesus 
Christ our Lord, His disciple Simon 
Peter. ‘Thus, in the Gospels, St. 
Peter is mentioned g1 times, where- 
as the name of St. John, the next 
in prominence, occurs only 38 times. 
But to the discerning reader of the 
New Testament there are many 
other indications of the importance 
of St. Peter and his office. 

Attention might be called, in the 
first place, to the fact that, like our 
Lord Himself, St. Peter is almost 
always accorded the article when his 
mame occurs in the Greek Testa- 
ment. It would doubtless be unwise 
to attach too much importance to 
this fact, inasmuch as the principles 
which govern the use of the Greek 
article in the case of proper names 
in the New Testament are not too 
clear. Even so, authorities seem to 
agree that the use of the article has 
an emphatic or demonstrative force, 
so that we might translate it as 
“this Peter,” or “the Peter already 
mentioned.” 

But there is a far more interesting 
parallel between the treatment of 


The solid rock 


the names of our Lord and of St. 
Peter in the Greek Testament. Both 
our Lord and His chief disciple have 
a personal name, and also an official 
one. Our Lord’s personal name is 
Jesus; the name of His office is 
Christ. It is clear that our Lord was 
known to all as “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
that is, by His personal name. On 
the other hand, He was recognized 
to be the Christ by a few only. It 
is this distinction between the per- 
sonal and the official names which 
brings out the importance of St. 
Peter’s great confession of our 
Lord’s divinity, in the words: 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God” (Matt. xvi, 16). 
Other indications of the distinction 
between the personal and official 
names of our Lord will be found 
up and down the Gospels. Thus, 
at the end of the genealogy in the 
first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, we read of “Jesus, who is called 
the Christ.” Our current English 
version omits to give the force of 
the Greek article here, for it trans- 
lates: “Jesus who is called Christ.” 
Surely, in view of the fact that 
“Christ” is, by general admission, 
the name of our Lord’s office, we 
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should translate the article, and ren- 
der the name “the Christ.” The 
construction seems to be quite paral- 
lel to expressions such as “Herod 
the king,” “John the Baptist,” 
“Jonas the prophet,” etc. 

A final indication of the distinc- 
tion between the personal and of- 
ficial name of our Lord may be 
given. At His trial, He was asked: 
“If Thou be the Christ, tell us.” No 
one doubted that He was Jesus, but 
the question concerned His office as 
the Christ. Similarly, the rulers of 
the Jews mocked our Lord when 
hanging on the Cross in these 
words: “Let Him save Himself, if 
He be the Christ, the elect of God.” 
And lastly, the impenitent thief said 
to our Lord: “If Thou be the Christ, 
save Thyself and us.” It is a pity 
that in all these instances, the article 
before “Christ” is not translated in 
our current English versions. 

It will be interesting now to see 
in what way our Lord’s personal 
and official names are used in the 
New Testament. As our Lord is 
the Christ, we might expect to find 
the actual expression, “Jesus the 
Christ.” Strangely enough, that ex- 
pression does not occur. But we 
often find the combination of the 
personal and official names, without 
any article at all, i. e. “Jesus Christ.” 
Thus, St. Matthew’s Gospel speaks 
in its first verse of the “generation 
of Jesus Christ.” St. Peter, in his 


first sermon (Acts ii, 38) tells his 
hearers to be “baptized in the name 
of Jesus Christ.” 

So far, then, we have found our 
Lord described in the New Testa- 
ment as “Jesus,” “Jesus who is called 
the Christ,” and “Jesus Christ,” the 
latter expression being, as we main- 
tain, the equivalent of “Jesus the 
Christ.” There is yet another form 
in which our Lord is named in the 
New Testament, and that is by His 
official name alone, without the per- 
sonal name. Thus, we have in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel the statement that 
from the transmigration of Babylon 
to “the Christ,” there are 14 genera- 
tions. Again, Herod inquired where 
“the Christ” is to be born. And in 
the sacred Passion, we have the 
taunt: “Prophesy unto us, O Christ” 
(Matthew xxvi, 68). 

It would seem easy to arrange 
these various names in a logical 
order. Logically, the first name to 
be used would be the personal 
name, “Jesus.” Then would come 
the combination of the personal and 
official names, as in the expression 
“Jesus Christ.” And lastly, the in- 
creasing emphasis on our Lord’s of- 
fice would lead to the name of the 
office being used even to denote the 
person, and thus we should get the 
term “Christ.” The chronological 
sequence in the use of these names 
may have corresponded to the logi- 
cal sequence, but it would not be 
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easy to prove this. But at any rate 
it would seem most likely that the 
use of the official name “Christ” 
alone, came last. 

Such is the result of an examina- 
tion of the way in which our Lord 
is named in the New Testament. If 
we now turn to the naming of St. 
Peter, we shall find that a most in- 
teresting and striking parallel exists. 
Thus, as we all know, St. Peter’s 
personal name was Simon, just as 
our Lord’s personal name was Jesus. 
Our Lord was officially the Christ: 
similarly, Simon the son of Jona was 
to be the Petros, or Kepha, the 
rock-man. And so, at the beginning 
of our Lord’s public ministry, He 
promises this new name to His 
disciple: “Thou art Simon, the son 
of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is interpreted Peter.” (John 
i, 42). The actual conferring of 
the name, or at any rate the defini- 
tive confirmation of it, took place 
after St. Peter’s great confession. St. 
Peter has said: “Thou art the 
Christ,” giving to our Lord the 
name of His office. Our Lord re- 
plies by giving to Simon, the son of 
Jona, the name of his new office in 
turn: “Blessed art thou, Simon, the 
son of Jona... . And I say unto 
thee that thou art Peter. . .” “Thou 
art Peter” corresponds to “Thou art 
Christ.” 

Now, we remarked, that our Lord 
was known to all generally as 
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“Jesus of Nazareth.” And there is 
every reason to believe that His chief 
disciple was similarly known gen- 
erally as “Simon.” It would seem 
that “Peter” was used only by those 
who recognized Simon’s office and 
position as the Petros, i. e., the rock- 
man. And just as our Lord’s per- 
sonal name persisted, so also did 
that of His disciple. And thus it is 
a striking fact that, apart from the 
two texts in the Gospels in which 
Simon is first promised and then 
given the new name, our Lord Him- 
self throughout, when addressing 
His disciple by name, calls him by 
his personal name, except on one 
occasion, with which we shall deal 
presently. Thus, “Simon” is used 
in all the three great Petrine texts 
in the Gospels. In St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, our Lord says: “Blessed art 
thou, Simon, son of Jona.” In St. 
Luke (xxii, 31), our Lord says: 
“Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath 
desired to have you.” And in St. 
John’s Gospel, our Lord asks three 
times: “Simon, son of John, lovest 
thou Me?” (John xxi, 15 et seq.) 
All this shows that, at any rate dur- 
ing our Lord’s lifetime, St. Peter 
was usually known by his personal 
name of Simon. It would seem that 
St. Peter’s fellow disciples also knew 
him by his personal name, rather 
than the new official name. Thus, 
at the time of the Resurrection, the 
eleven Apostles said that “the Lord 
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hath appeared to Simon” (Luke 
xxiv, 34). The personal name was 
evidently still in use at the time of 
the Council of Jerusalem, for St. 
James there used the expression: 
“Simon hath related . . .” Acts xv, 
14. 

But although Simon was St. 
Peter’s personal name, his official 
name was bound to come into use. 
We should naturally expect the of- 
ficial name to be used first of all in 
conjunction with the personal name. 
And it is interesting to note that 
just as we have the expression 
“Jesus, who is called the Christ,” so 
also we have the expression, “Simon, 
who is called the Petros.” This oc- 
curs in St. Matthew when he is giv- 
ing the list of the Apostles: “The 
first, Simon, who is called the 
Petros.” The use of the article is 
significant here, as St. Matthew 
continues: “And Andrew (without 
the article) the brother of him; and 
James” (without the article). 

This expression, “Simon, who is 
called Petros,’ seems to make it 
quite clear that “Petros” is the name 
of an office, and not a_ personal 
name, and that it is thus parallel to 
“Jesus, who is called the Christ.” 
The great Petrine text in Matthew 
shows that Simon is called the 


Petros because he is to be the foun- 
dation of the Church. 

We can now carry the parallel be- 
tween our Lord and St. Peter a 
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stage further. Just as “Jesus, who is 
called the Christ,” developes into 
“Jesus Christ,” which is equivalent 
to “Jesus the Christ,” so also 
“Simon, who is called the Petros” 
develops into “Simon Peter,” which 
is equivalent to “Simon the Petros.” 
St. Matthew uses this composite 
form in the great Petrine text in 
Chapter xvi: “Simon Peter answered 
and said. .. .” The same form oc- 
curs several times in St. John’s Gos- 
pel: “He cometh, therefore, to 
Simon Peter” (John xiii, 6); “Simon 
Peter, having a sword, drew it” 
(xviii, 10); “Simon Peter followed 
Jesus” (xviii, 15): “She cometh to 
Simon Peter” (xx, 2), etc. 

The third stage is that in which 
the name of the office is used alone, 
without the personal name. And 
just as we have “Christ” alone, so 
also we have “Peter” alone. Indeed, 
it seems clear that “Peter” became 
much more common than “Simon.” 
The official name almost supplanted 
the personal name in the case of the 
disciple, while it would not be true 
to say this of thé Master. At any 
rate it is significant that whereas the 
Gospels usually speak of “Jesus” in- 
stead of “Christ,” the personal name 
thus retaining its ascendency, the 
disciple is usually referred to as 
“Peter” rather than “Simon.” It 
would seem that, by the time the 
Gospels were written, the name of 
the office had practically become the 
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name of the person holding it. 
Thus, the Gospels constantly state 
that “Peter” did this, or said that. 
At the Transfiguration, our Lord 
takes with him “Peter and James 
and John.” It is “Peter’s” mother- 
in-law who was sick of the fever. 
“Peter” and James and John ac- 
eompany our Lord to the Garden of 
Gethsemane. And yet it is note- 
worthy that the Evangelists seem to 
go out of their way to record our 
Lord’s own use of His disciple’s 
personal name. And thus we get 
statements like that in Mark xiv, 37: 
“He saith to Peter, ‘Simon, sleepest 
thou?’” 

We now come to the one occasion 
on which our Lord addressed His 
disciple as “Peter” instead of as 
“Simon.” This occurs in St. Luke’s 
Gospel. Our Lord promises St. 
Peter that his faith should not fail, 
and tells him to confirm his breth- 
ren. In doing so He calls His 
disciple “Simon.” But immediately 
St. Peter boasts that he is ready to 
follow our Lord even to_ death. 


Whereupon our Lord says to him: 
“I say to thee, O Peter, the cock 
shall not crow this day till thou 
thrice deniest that thou knowest 
Me” (Luke xxii, 34). Coming so 
soon after our Lord’s statement that 
“Simon” was to confirm or strength- 
en his brethren, it seems clear that 
the official name is being used here 
ironically. The case would thus be 
parallel to the use of “Christ” in the 
verse: “Prophesy unto us, O Christ, 
who is he that struck thee?” Math- 
ew xxvi, 68). In each case, it is 
the official name which is being used 
deliberately. The “rock-man,” who 
boasted so much in his own 
strength, was to be allowed to fail, 
in order to teach him that his real 
strength comes only from our Lord. 

From that time the Prince of the 
Apostles became known by his of- 
ficial title of Petros or Cephas, the 
“rock-man.” How important, then, 
must the office of “rock-man” have 
been in the Church, if the name of 
the office came to denote the person 
holding it! 


xd 


If you think any article in this issue of The Catholic Digest will 
interest a friend, send us a postcard to that effect, and we shall be 
pleased to send a marked copy to the address you give. State your friend’s 
address and your own and mention the title of the article and the month 
it appeared. Send several names if you wish. 
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It would seem that the editors had especially 
foreign missionaries in mind when launched 
The Catholic Digest. For the onary, no 
matter how completely he may be exiled in some 
remote corner of the world, and no matter how 
absorbed he may be in establishing the Church 
in his own little field, still retains a lively inter- 
est in the Catholic world at large, and is eager 
to keep in contact with it. He may be fortunate 
to get one or two Catholic magazines through 
the kindness of some friend, but these scarcely 
suffice to satisfy that interest. And even if he 
were to receive all the Catholic magazines 
published, they would be of little service. For 
the missionary cannot be burdened with books 
and magazines on his trips into the bush; he 
must travel Moreover it would be a gen- 
uine luxury if he could find time to go through 
an assortment of magazines; he must get in his 
reading in odd moments of leisure. 


Now The Catholic Digest fits into the mission- 
ary’s mode of life perfectly. It can be slipped 
into his pocket, alongside his breviary, to be 
removed as occasion offers. It gives current 
Catholic thought and comment succinctly. It 
serves to keep the brain cells active even in the 
jungle. It supplies timely matter for ns 
and instructions, and thereby helps our s- 
tians to realize that they belong to a world-wide 
organization. And perhaps best of all it offers 
delightful relaxation to a mind weary from 
wrestling with the intricacies of a foreign lan- 
guage. 


Hence, my sincere thanks and heartiest con- 
gratulations to the editors of The Catholic 
Digest. May its circulation mount to a million. 

(signed) 
RICHARD A. WELFLE, §.J. 
Bettiah, Champaran Dist., India 

















